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ARTICLE XIII. 


A Treatife of Difeafes in General. Wherein 
the true Caufes, Natures, and Effences of 
‘all the principal Difeafes incident to the bu- 
man Body, are mechanically accounted for 
and explained, and their refpeétive Intentions 
of Cure affigned upon the fame Principles. 
To which is fubjoined, A Syftem of Praétice, 
applied to each Difeafe, and conjftituted upon 
the fame moft legitimate and folid Principles 
of mechanical Reafoning. The Prefcriptions 
wn Englifh. // rendered familiar to every 
Capacity, and digefted (for Method’s fake) 
into feven Books. With an A: pendix, con- 
taining a Philofophical Effay on the Nature, 
Properties, Action, Ufe and Abufe of Quick- 
filver. Comprebending a curfory View of the 
wonderful Virtues and Properties of Antimo- 
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ny and Steel. In two Volumes Octavo. By 
Charles Perry, M.D.-+- London: Printed 
for C. Davis, in Pater-nofter-Row, Printer 
to the Royal Society. 4741. 


292 N the Dedication of this Work, to Sir 
w= Hans Sloan, our Author notes, that 

LY Pee « It has Jong been, and is at this 
Mo——nime <¢ Day, (notwithftanding the great 
Ase) “Improvements and Embellifhments, 
‘© which the laft half Century has added, both in 
* the Theory and Practice) a general Complaint, 
«s that the State of Phyfic lies yet in comparative 
«© Darknefg and Uncertainty ; and that it has not 
‘¢ effectually refcued itfelf from the Yoke and Ty- 
“© ranny of Empericifm.” That this is the de- 
plorable Cafe with regard to fome foreign 
States, he is convinced by his own Obfervation; but 
how applicable it is to the Faculty at home; he 
leaves to the Decifion of his Patron. However, 
tho’ he declines deciding upon this Point, he pre- 
fumes to make a modeft Conjeéture, upon the Au- 
thority of common Report, corroborated by feveral 
Treatifes which have the Honour of his immiuta- 
ble Favour, that the Britife Nation is fupetior to 
her Neighbours, in her Advances towatds rendering 
Phyfic truly a Science. But neverthelefs, when he 
confiders that we have, of have had, among us, fuch 
Exemplars and Monitors as the Writings of Mead, 
Freind, Morgan, Cheyne, Wainwright, Arbuthnot, 
Pitcairn and Keill, he is aftonifhed that fo neceflary 
and important a Defign is not yet farther advanced ; 
*« and that a general Syftem, or Codex, has not 


+ This Gentleman, after refiding fome time at Leghorn, from 
whence he dates the Epiftle Dedicatory prefixed to this Work, is 
now, 1 am informed, in Egypte. 
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¢s been compiled, accounting for and explaining 
¢¢ the whole Catalogue of Difeafes, with all their 
<¢ moft common and notable Phenomena, in a ra- 
‘¢ tional or philofophical Light.” The Invalidi- 
ty of Theories, as they now ftand, and the Infuffi- 
ciency of the moft diligent and accurate Obfervati- 
on added to them, appearing daily in numerous In- 
ftances, render the Accomplifhment of fuch an Un- 
dertaking as this highly defirable: And it is, our 
Author fays, much to be wifhed, “ that all Pro- 
«¢ feffors, and other Teachers in the Faculty, and 
‘s efpecially all fuch as fhall futurely write and pub- 
‘© jifh for the Benefit and Improvement of the 
¢¢ Science, would difcufs Things rather in a ratio- 
«© nal and philofophical, than either in an hiftorical 
‘© of a mathematical Light.” Concerning this Per- 
formance of his before us, he flatters himfelf, ¢¢ it 
«¢ will (tho’ given rather as a Sample or Model, 
«¢ than as a finifhed Piece) be of great Ufe and Be- 
«¢ nefit, confidering the Narrownefs of its Limits: 
«¢ For he has endeavoured thro’ the whole to come 
«€ upas neat as poffible to the Title; that is, he has 
*¢ brought not only every momentous Difeafe, but 
“ likewife every momentous Symptom of the Dif- 
¢ eafes treated on, tothe Teft of a mechanical Ex- 
“© planation. Befides which, he has ftated their 
‘«s refpective Intentions of Cure, and inftituted a Sy- 
“< ftem of Practice for each, upon the fame Plan ; 
“¢ and afterwards (in feveral particular Difeafes, at 
leaft) he has referred the Medicines prefcribed 
to the Intentions laid down: Whence it plainly 
appears, how juftly and exactly they quadrate 
‘¢ one with the other.” He congratulates himfelf 
upon ** having done this Work all imaginable Ju- 
s¢ ftice, by procuring it the Adoption of a Perion 
¢¢ who is not only Head of the moft illuftrious Fa- 
“ culty of Phyfic in the World, but is likewife u- 
‘“¢ niverfally known and acknowledged for his fu- 
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«© perior Talents, Erudition, and Candour: And 
<¢ he judges that, perhaps, he may obtain more 
«¢ Credit in the public Eftimation by this Appeal, 
‘© than by the Work itfelf.’ But be the Fate of 
this as it will, he fhall, he fays, reft pertectly eafy 
and contented, ‘ under the comfortable Retrofpect 
«¢ of a fincere Intention to contribute thereby to the 
<< Good of a Science, in which the Good of all hu- 
«© man Kind is intimately concerned and intereft- 
© ed. 

Thus much we have taken in Favour of this 
Treatife from the Author’s Epiftle-dedicatory. In 
the Preface we havea further and yet ftronger Re- 
commendation of it: As it is eafy to perceive in ge- 
neral; tho’, veri:y, what is offered with this View, 
is fo blended with Things of a fomewhat different 
Nature, fuch as Cenfures, Lamentations, Acvices, 
€fc. that it is not without fome Difficulty the Reader 
can form a connecéed and clear Idea of it, 

Dr. Perry begins his Preface with an Obfervati- 
on borrowed from Dr. Morgan’s, afixed to his 
Philofophical Principles of Medicine, viz. That 
Mens fana in corpore fano isthe Sum (he will have 
it alfo to be the Meafure) of human Felicity, £- 
picurus was Of the fame Opinion, and it has been 
afferted, in Subftance, by a great many others, be- 
tween his Time and the Writing of Dr. Morgan’s 
Principia. The Inference from this Axiom is, 
That ‘* he who fhall advance the beft and moft ef- 
s¢ fe€tual Precepts, to reftore Mankind to, or pre- 
«¢ ferve it in, fuch a State, is undoubtedly the beft 
¢ Benefactor to his Fellow-creatures, with regard 
<< to their temporal State.” It is added, «* And a 
«¢ Man, who is confcious to himfelf of a Capacity 
‘ to ferve Mankind in fo great and important a 
«© Point, would be inexcufable, as well to the Crea- 
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‘¢ tor as the Creature, if he fhould neglect the leatt 
<< Opportunity of doing it. 

Dr. Morgan, our Author fays, has certainly ex- 
erted his beft Endeavours, and conlequently has 
difcharged his Duty tothe Public, how much foever 
he may have fallen fhort of his Aim and Defign. 
And fallen fhort it feems he has: ‘* For tho? Dr. 
« Perry owns the above-mentioned Piece of this 
¢¢ extraordinary Gentleman to be truly learned and 
«¢ ingenious ; tho’ it muft be allowed to be almoft 
¢¢ the firft Attempt that has been made to refcue 
«¢ Phyfic from the Chaos of Emperici/m, to bring it 
«© co the Left of mechanical Reafoning, and to ex- 
<¢ plain all the various Phenomena ot Dilcales, and 
‘s the Operation of Medicines in the fame Light ; 
«s tho’ it be not only a good Rudiment, but an ex- 
¢¢ cellent Monitor, worthy to inftruct, prompr, and 
«© infpire the prefent and all future Ages, to pre- 
¢< fer and purfue the fame excellent and ufeful De- 
«© fign ; and tho’ it was the reading thereof that firft 
«¢ infpired our Author himelf with the Projeé of 
«© this Undertaking here before us; yet it is, he 
«¢ fays, only a general and fuperficial Effay; and, 
<¢ as he fears, contains more Art, Learning, and 
«¢ Invention, than real Ulefulnefs, 

But whatever Deficiency may be found in Dr. 
Morgan's Treatile, is, to be jure, more than fup- 
plied by this compleat Performance of Dr. Perry’s, 

ss It may perhaps (he fays) be thought a great 
« Prefumption, (by many Gentlemen of Learning 
«< Repute, and Character in the Faculty, who ne- 
¢s yer took the Pains to confider Things in the 
«© Light of mechanical Philofophy) that he fhould 
<¢ attempt, in any-wife, to depreciate an accurate 
« and compleat Knowledge and Acquaintance with 
¢ what we properly call the Leges Scripte Medi- 
“© cine: But neverthelefs, he flatters himfelf, he 
s¢ fhall be able to clear that Point up; and to 
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‘s make appear, (next to a Demonftration) that the 
“© moft perfect and confummate Knowledge of the 
<< Leges Scripte Medicine, are not the only Requi- 
‘¢ fites to form a good Phyfician. 

The Leges Scripte Medicine he reckons up, as 
comprehending Anatomy, the Hiftory of Difeafes, 
and the Materia Medica. But the Knowledge of thefe, 
tho’ indifpenfably neceflary to a Phyfician, is, he iays, 

~by no Means a fufficient Qualification for a Per- 
fon of that Character. He pretends to offer certain 
Reafons for the Support of this Affertion: But he 
has not delivered thofe with Diftinétnefs enough for 
me to fay anything aboutthem. In this, however, 
he is clear, that every one who would be a Phyfi- 
cian, after duly acquainting himfelf with the above- 
faid Laws, fhould exercife his rational Faculties in 
the Solution of all myfterious Phenomena, but ef- 
pecially the Difeafes incident to human Bodies. 
Hereby only the Practice of Medicine can be refcued 
from the Chaos of Empericijm, from the narrow 
Limits which have confined it to an Art, and be 
raifed to the Dignity of a Science. A Change 
which will be highly to the Honour of the Profef- 
fion, and greatly contribute to the Good of Man- 
kind. This, I think, is truly our Author’s Senfe ; 
but left I fhould in any-wife have miftaken that, and 
to give the Reader alfo a frefh Sample of his clofe and 
elegant Diction, the original Paffage here follows: 
« Every one who defigns to exercife himfelf in fo 
«¢ important a Sphere as the Practice of Phyfic;’ 
* ought (after he has acquired a competent Know- 
‘¢ ledge of Anatomy, and the animal Oeconomy ; 
«< of the Hiftory of Difeafes, with all Things rela- 
‘* tive toit, and the Materia Medica) diligently to 
‘© endeavour at the Culture and Improvement of 
«¢ his rational Faculties, and his natural Capacity, 
¢ in folving and explaining all myfterious Pheno- 
“© mena; but efpecially the Difeafes incident to hu- 
| ! «* man 
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«s man Bodies. And it muft be by this Means, 
‘s and this only, that the Practice of Medicine, 
s¢ (the moft excellent, as wellas ufeful, in Nature) 
«¢ can be refcued from the Chaos of Empericifm, 
‘«¢ from the narrow Limits which have chained it 
*¢ down to the Appellationof an Art, and be raifed 
«« ro che true Type and Dignity of a Science. 
“© A Change, which will at once reflect Honour 
** on the Profeffion, and greatly contribute to the 
«© Good of human kind. 

After all, tho’ he pleads fo earneftly, in this 
Preface, for mechanical or philofophical Reafoning 
in Phyfic, yet he would not have it imagined that 
he is for reducing it into mathematical Theorems, 
or that he means to bring it to the Teft of a mathe- 
matical Demonftration. On the contrary, he is 
quite an Enemy to any fuch Courfe, 

Neither would he have it thought, that he is a- 
bout to explode wholfome Theories, and a diligent 
Obfervation of the Phaznomena of Difeafes, and 
the Operation of their refpective Remedies : 
No, no! he acknowledges the Neceffity of thefe 
Things. But neverthelefs, after all, he fays, a 
well-/haped Reafon, and found Judgment, ought 
always to fit as Umpire. 

The Work before us is defignedly calculated to 
diffipate the Darknefs and Confufion that Sy/fema- 
rians and Methodifts have caft upon the medicinal 
Science; and as a Model of that philofophical 
Way of handling it, which our Author ts here {o 
ftrenuoufly recommending. He puts it into our 
Hands only as a Sketch, not as a finifhed Piece. 
He leaves to Time, and more able Pens, to raife 
fo glorious and ufeful a Superftructure. “* How- 
«¢ ever, this (he is confident) will (or may) be of 
** great and prefent Utility. And moreover, he 
«© hopes, it will be fufficient to point out which is 
* the moft ufeful and eligible Purfuic: And that 
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*s the Method he ufes, in explaining and account- 
‘© ing for the Caufes, Natures and Effences of 
« Difeafes, and in ftating their refpective Intentions 
‘© of Cure, will influence Mankind to the Choice 
& of it, and direét shem in the Purfuit -of ir; 
¢¢ which, as he is confident it will tend to the Be- 
¢¢ nefit of human kind, fo it will amply recom- 
‘¢ penfe him the fmall Pains he has been at. 

We are now paftthrough the Epiftle-dedicatory 
and the Preface of this Work; we have yet one 
Preliminary more to get over, e’re we reach it; 
and this is an INTRODUCTION: Wherein, *“ be- 
<¢ fore he defcends. to treat of particular Difeafes ; 
* todefine and explain their refpective Caufes, Na- 

tures, and Effences; to confider and fet forth 

their Intentions of Cure, and to propound and 
recommend proper Inftruments to execute fuch 

Intentions ;” Dr. Perry thinks proper *‘ to pre- 

mife fomething concerning the Source and Origin 

of Difeafes in general. 

Among the Sy/iemarian Tribe, he notes, there 
are fome who place the Source of almoft al] Dif- 
eafes, in the Solids; as either preternaturally rigid 
and tenfe, or too lax and flabby. 

There are others of thefe Gentlemen, who at- 
tribute all Diftempers to difordered Fluids: The 
Blood is too rare, thin, and rapid, or too thick 
and fizy. 

That thefe are fometimes Circumftances in Dif- 
eafes, and even fubordinate Caufes of them, is cer- 
tain: But the judicious Phyfician fhould look to 
fome more remote, on which thefe depend, and by 
which they are really produced. Several of thefe 
are affigned by our Author, The firft he mentions 
is the 4ir. . 

The human Body may be regarded as an 4uto- 
maton, framed by mechanic Laws; and as it is the 
Work of an omnipotent Hand, fo it is unquefti- 
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onably the moft exquifite Piece of Machinery in 
Nature. 

Daily Experience proves, that Clocks and Watches 
are fubjeét to Diforders, and, confidering the change- 
able Nature of the Air, (the Medium they move 
in) *tis impoffible they fhould be otherwife ; for as 
the Air becomes rarer or denfer than it ought to 
be, it will either retard or accelerate the Motions 
of thefe Machines proportionally. “ How much 
‘¢ more fo, then, (as the human Body is infinitely 
«¢ more delicate in its Frame, and is compofed of 
‘ infinitely more Parts and Movements) muft we 
“¢ be fubjeét to Diforders and Dileafes, from the 
‘c very fame Caufe, viz. the Air we live and 
¢ breathe in? 

But the primzval Sources of moft Difeafes, acute 
or chronical, are Errors in our Accretions and Se- 
cretions ; efpecially in the latter: And thefe (par- 
ticularly that of Perfpiration) are liable to ebb and 
flow, according as the Condition of the Air varies ; 
To this Fluid we fometimes owe the clofing up, 
or at leaft narrowing the Orifices of our excretory 
Pores, whereby the Freedom of Perfpiration is ob- 
{truéted. Sometimes, by its receding from its pro- 
per Temper, to the hor, thin, and rare, or to the 
cold, grofs, and denfe, it affects the expanfive 
Force of the Air contained in our Blood-veffels, 
€fc. by which means both the Fluids, and their 
containing Veffels, will be fubject to Diforders ; 
and it is, moreover, the Chanel, through which 
all peftilential and noxious Effiavia are conveyed 
to us. 

Another Foundation of numerous Difeafes (efpe- 
cially of the chronic kind) is an improper Ufe of 
the Non-naturals in general, But this Dr. Perry 
barely mentions ; and returns to a further Confidera- 
tion of thofe which he calls the two grand Sources 
of the Difeafes we are incident to, vz. Errors in 
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our Secretions and Accretions: And, in expatiating 
on thefe, he endeavours to explain and demonftrate 
how, and by what Mechanifm, they produce the 
unhappy Effects aforefaid. 

He obferves, that our Aliments will prove in- 
jurious to our Conftitution, in Proportion as they 
are too grofs, impure, hard of Digeftion, or im- 
moderately taken. If imbued with any poifonous 
or other noxious Qualities, they will at leaft ftimu- 
late both the Solids and Fluids immoderately ; ex- 
cite preternatural Ferments in the Blood and Hu- 
mours; and, perhaps, vitiate the whole Fluid, if 
not totally convert it into their own fpecific and 
morbid Nature. Nay, a voracious Meal, even of 
wholfome Food, fhall fometimes caufe a Surfeit, 
fufficient to bring on fataJ acute Difeafes, or to pre- 
cipitate Perfons into Maladies of the chronic 
kind. par: 

That every Excefs or Defect (but more efpecial- 
Jy the latter) in our Secretions, muft fap the Foun- 
dation of Health, is, Dr. Perry thinks, the moft ob- 
vious Truth in Nature. 

And muft be evident, if we reflect, Firff, That 
the Blood isa complex Fluid, compofed of many 
particular kinds. Secondly, It is neceffary in order 
to the Confervation of perfeét Health, that the fe- 
veral Ingredients fhould maintain their due Propor- 
tions, and the whole Mixture a due State of Fluidity 
and Motion. | 

‘¢ Things being thus circumftanced, indeed, it 
*¢ may then be compared to a well-tempered Sauce, 
© where nothing is either predominant or deficient, 
<< Now it is plain, a Sauce fo conftituted will be 
 pleafing to the Palate, as well as amicable and 
‘ eafy tothe Stomach; and when it gets Paffage 

‘ into the Blood, will afford a benign wholfome 
‘s Nourifhment. Juft fo, in like Circumftances, 
“¢ will it be with the Blood, viz. when all its com- 
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<< ponent Parts are duly proportioned, in an abfo- 
¢ Jute as well as a relative Senfe: But as foon as this 
<< Aquilibrium is broken, and that any one of the 
¢ confticuent Parts or Humours either lacks or a- 
<c bounds, the whole will become noxious and of- 
«¢ fenfive. 

The Doétor bids us marfhal together, in our 
Mind, all the more remarkable Humours, or par- 
ticular Fluids, of the Blood, and afterwards take a 
ferious View of them. Several of thefe he nomi- 
nates, and then fays, ‘* Now, is it reafonable to 
‘s fuppofe, that any one of thefe (efpecially of thofe 
“¢ that are deftined to be fecreted in greateft Plenty) 
‘¢ caneither lack or exceed, in any confiderable 
‘¢ Meafure, without exciting difagreeable Percepti- 
<< ons in the Body? Nofurely ! 

Some Effeéts he mentions of thefe Errors in the 
Syftem; and then fums up the Argument, as he 
fays, in the few following Words: ‘ As there are, 
‘¢ in animal Bodies, divers Humours, of differene 
“¢ Natures and Qualities, as, fome that are foft, 
‘ flimy, balfamic, and mucilaginous; and others 
‘¢ that are faline, fharp, and pungent; fo, as che 
‘© former and latter may become redundant, they 
¢¢ will obtund and clog too much, on the one 
‘¢ hand, or ftimulate and irritate too much, on the 
«© other. 

‘ This Introduction clofes with one fhort (but ge- 
neral, and, perhaps, in its Effects extenfive) Rule, 
whereby to elude the Accefs of many of thefe 
Caufes, on the one hand, and to prevent the Gene- 
ration of the reft, on the other: viz. 1, “ Let 
«¢ all Perfons (even in their Infancy, when under 
«¢ the Eyes and Directions of their Parents or 
«¢ Nurfes, and fo forward) be nourifhed with whol- 
‘© fome Food ; which fhould be given only in 
<< moderate Quantities, and at proper Times, or 
‘¢ rather at ftaced Periods. 2dly, Let them be ufed 
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“¢ to frequent Immerfions in cold Water, or to cold 
«* Baths, if to be had. 3d/y, As they advance in 
“© Age, let them be conftant in the Practice of Rid- 
¢ ing, and fuch other Exercifes as their Strength 
“ and Contftitutions will admit or allow of. 

By thefe Methods duly purfued, the Doctor adds, 
the Zquilibrium of Nature will be preferved invio- 
Jate ; the attractive Force, or due Flexure of 
the Solids, as well as the juft and regular Circulation 
of the Fluids, will be maintained; the neceflary Se- 
cretions continued ; and a due Separation, and vigo- 
rous Action of the animal Spirits, fupported.. Under 
thefe Circumftances, every thing muft fare well; 
the Mind as well as the Body will be /uz juris, or 
(in other Words) in full Force and Virtue. 

After what has been here quoted from our Au- 
thor concerning the Deficiency of other phyfical In- 
ftitutes, and the fuperior Excellence of his, the 
Reader may defire a Sample of this Performance, 
that he may be the better able to judge of it for 
himfelf; and this he fhall have in the following 
Tranfcript of the fecond Chapter of the firft Vo- 
lume, where Dr. Perry treats of the Nature and 
Cure of the Epriepsy ; that terrible Diftemper, 
for which an effectual Remedy muft be of un- 
{peakable Value. 

‘© The Symptoms of this Difeafe, fays the Doc- 
tor, and the Manner of its Accefs, are fo well 
<< known, as to need no Defcription here. 

“ The Epilep/y (like fome other Difeafes of the 
nervous Tribe) generally attacks Perfons peri- 
odically ; tho’, perhaps, not at very exact Dif- 
tances one Fit from the other, as is ufually the 
«© Cafe inan Intermittent Fever. 

‘s For the immediate Caufe, or cau/a proxima: 
« This Difeafe appeals, either to a Deliquium of 
<¢ the animal Spirits; to a preternatural Reflux of 
«¢ them to theBrain; or elfe to their difturbed, con- 
© fufed 
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fufed Motion inthe Brain. But, whichfoever of 
thefe may claim Preference to the others, as the 
immediate Caufe, the caufa media, or fecond 
Caufe, mutt neceffarily exit, either in Difaffec- 
tions and Depravations of the animal Spirits 
themielves, and the Nerves they flow in, (which 
being, granted, the Cafe is then abfolutely and 
ftri€tly nervous); or elfe in an ill State of theKlood, 
or ill Humours contained in it; which are criti- 
cally thrown, and (as it were) periodically, upon 
the nervous Syftem ; where, acting with a pre- 
ternatural Stimulus, they agitate the animal Spi- 
rits violently, put them into great Confufion, 
reverie their natural and proper Motions, and 
(as it were) fuffocate them. 

‘© The Explanation I have here given of the fe- 
cond Caufe, or caufa media, expreffes the true Ef- 
fence of the Difeafe. However, the laft men- 
tioned is, in my Opinion, the principal Caufe of 
the Difeafe; tho’ the Nerves and animal Spirits 
may elaim fome Share too: For, as a corrupt 
Tree will infallibly bring forth corrupt Fruit; fo 
a vitious Blood will, more or lefs, vitiate the 
Nerves, and taint every Thing that is fecern’d 
from it: And fo, Ja/fly, the animal Spirits may 
become in themfelves vitious, as well as the 
Blood from whence they are derived. 

‘© Taking it for granted, then, that this Malady 
has its principal Seat in the Blood; or, at leaft, 
in noxious Humours which are there engender- 
ed; we come now to inquire and {crutinize, fo 
far as Conjecture will carry us, (for we can go 
‘no farther) into their fpecific Natures and Qua- 
lities, 

‘© The morbid Matter, productive of this Dif- 
eafe, is, asl apprehend, no other than crude, 
unconcocted Humours, which are daily and gra- 
dually formed and heaped up in the Blood: And 
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‘© whenever a fufficient Quantity of the fuppofed 
“ morbid Humours is accumulated, they fall criti- 
‘* cally, and, as it were, with one Confent, upon 
«* the Brain and capital Nerves, and fo produce a 
«© Confufion and Suffocation of the animal Spirits, 
‘© This Conjecture, I think, is not void of Reafon., 
«© But Iam the more confirmed in this my Opini- 
‘¢ on, by Arguments drawn a pofteriore : For, upon 
‘¢ the Footing of this Suppofition, I have fucceeded 
«s very happily in the Cure of feveral Epileptic Pa- 
« tients, by the Application of the following Me- 
«© thods : 


Take fine Powder of Jefuit’s Bark, dr. xij. Human Skull 
prepared, dr.vj. Bett Myrrh, dr. ij. Caftor, dr. j. Myn- 
ficbt’s Tin&ture of Steel, dr. v. Letthem be rubb’d toge- 
ther ina Marble Mortar, until the Powder becomes ot a 
brown of blackifh Colour. To which add Rob of Elder, 
oz. ij. Syrup of the fame; a fufficient Quantity ; and 
make an Eleétuary of a foft Confiltence, whofe Doft is 
three Drachms. ‘T’o be taken every fix Hours, drinking 
after it three Ounces of the foliewing [nfufion warm. 


Take Male Peony Root, oz. j. Valerian Root, 0z. fs. Lime- 
tree Leaves, oz.j. Flowers of the Lilly of the Valley, 
Rofemary and Lavender, of each df. iv. Seeds of Rue, 
cr. ij. Bruifethem intoa grofs Powder, and infufe warm, 
for the Space of a Night; (the Veffel being clofe flopped) 
in White wine, oz. xl, afterwards ftrain for Ute. 


‘*« During the epileptic Paroxyfm, it will be pro- 
** per to advife Glyfters, that are powerfully emol- 
‘© lient, and gently irritating. A Semicupium atid 
‘* Frictions, applied to the depending Parts of the 
“* Body, efpecially the Soles of the Feet, may help 
‘¢ to fhorten the Fit. 

*s But fuppofing anEpilepfy to proceed fimply and 
‘¢ purely from a nervous Origin; we miuft in that 
‘* Cafe vary a good deal in our Attempts to cure; 
‘* As for Example, inftead of the above Method, 


Take 
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Take Native Cinnabar, human Skul! prepared, of each dr. 
iij. Gum Sagapenum, Scruplesiv. Afia-foetida Scrup. ij. 
Balfam Peru, a fufficient Quantity to make a Mafs for fix- 
ty Pills. Let the Sick take five, three times a Day, at 


phyfical Hours; drinking after every Dofe fix Spoonfuls of 
the following Infufion : 


Take Filings of Steel, Male Peony Root, of each oz. ij. 
Valerian Root, and Caffumuniar, of each oa.j. Arum 
and Zedoary, of each dr. iij. Flowers of Rofemary, 
Elk’s Hoof, and Flowers of the Lillies of the Valley, of 
each 0z.j. Beat all together in a grofs Powder ; which in- 
fuie cold three Days, in old Rhenifh Wine, four Pints ; 


and to every Pint, when ftrained, add Tinéture of Amber, 
df. ij. 


Take Tin&ure of Hiera Picra, oz. iij. fs. Steel-wine, dr. iij. 
Make a Potion, tobe taken early in the Morning, every 
fourth or fifth Day. 


«© Where the Phyfician is doubtful concerning 
the true Caufe and Origin of the Difeafe, he may 
experience both the Methods here laid down by 
turns; and, I believe, he will very rarely fail of 
Succefs, from one or other of them. 

‘¢ The firft Procefs is particularly calculated to 
eradicate the Caufe of the Difeafe to which it is 
directed, (and fo, indeed, ts the laft); and, con- 
fequently, is fitter to be ufed in the Intervals, than 
during the Fits, But the laft Method may be 
feafonably applied, either in or out of the Pa- 
roxy{m, arifing from the firft fuppofed Caufe, as 
the laft. 

‘s When the Difeafe fhall be pretty well con- 
quered and fubdued, by the Ufe of the forego- 
ing Medicines, Recourfe fhould then be had to 


“¢ Exercife (fuch as Riding on Horfeback) and 


«¢ 
Tt 4 
«Cc 


“© Spaw Water. And thefe Things (including the 


Ufe of the Noxz-naturals) will confirm the Con- 
ftitution ; and, in all Probability, prevent a 
Relapfe. 


As 
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As the Epilepfy is one of the moft terrible Di- 
{tempers incident to human Nature; if Dr. Perry 
has been fo happy, as he feems to think, in affign- 
— ing the Caufes, and prefcribing the Cure of ir, I 
look upon this Article as one of the moft valuable 
I have ever inferted in the Hiffory of the Works of 
the Learned. However that be, the primary Inten- 
tion thereof is anfwered, by fhewing the Reader 
how our Author handles his Subjects. That this is 
done in a Manner highly conducive to the Ad- 
vantage of thofe for whofe Service this Undertak- 
ing was chiefly defigned, he fignifies to us in the 
following Paffages, which are at the Clofe of the 
firft Chapter, that treats of the Apoplexy, but 
which are equally applicable to all the reft. He 
there tells us, 

‘© In the Methods he recommends for the Cure 
«© of Difeafes, he avoids Prolixity and Confufion, 
¢ (Things which are calculated, more to {weil the 
¢« Volume, or for the Profit of the Bookieller, 
« than to inform and inftruét the Reader) and en- 
«¢ cdeavours to be as clear, perfpicuous, and concife 
‘¢ as poffible.’ And he flatters himfelf, “ that the 
‘¢ judicious impartial Reader will agree with him, 
«* that the Definitions he has given of Difeafes, 
with the proper Intentions or Indications of Cure 
that he has affigned, (as they refult from differ- 
«* ent Caufes in various Subjects) carry the Face of 
“ Vraifemblance; and alfo that the Inftruments 
that he has recommended forthe Cure, under 
‘¢ the different Circumftances, are proper and well 
«¢ adapted to each particular Cafe. 

‘¢ In the Methods he recommends for the Cure of 
each Diftemper, he affects being very concife 
and compendious; and has rather chofen to be 
more copious in pointing out the true Nature 
and Effence of the Difeafe, with its proper Inten- 
tions or Indications of Cure. Thefe latter con- 
<¢ ftitute 
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ftiture the real End and Defign of this Under- 
taking; and the former is only incidental to it. 
Dato morbo, eff remedium invenire, was a favou- 
rite Maxim with the late Dr. Pitcairn. Hecon- 
feffes himfelf a great Advocate zo this his Opini- 
on: For furely, the Phyfician who can juflly 
explore the Caufes, Nature, and Effence of a 
Difeafe, can never be at a Lofs to affign the pro- 
per Intentions of Cure ; and much lefs the necef- 
fary Remedies wherewith to execute them. 

‘- He does nor prefume to direét this Leffon to 
the more mature Gentlemen of the Faculty, and 
fuch as have been already many Years conver- 
fant in the Practice of it, (tho’ he will be bold 
to fay, not a few of them ftand in aeed of it); 
but to Students, or young Practitioners: That 
they (who perhaps are yet unprejudiced, and 


“ have a Profpect of exercifing the Practice of 
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Medicine for many Years to come) may learn 
and know, betimes, which is the more eligible 
Purfuit; that they may know how to fhape 
their rational Faculties, and be exhorted to im- 
prove them, and direct them in the right way ; 
And, /afly, that they may pride themfelves more 
in found Reafoning, and good Judgr-ent, than 
in the Pedantry of Schools, and volum. nous Li- 
braries. 
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ARTICLE XIV. 


I, 


N our Hiftory for the laft Month, we epitomized 
| the three firft Sections of the fecond Volume of 
the Reverend Mr. Warburton’s Divine Legation of 
Mofes. We proceed now to an Account of the 
fourth Section, which contains a fine Specimen of 
this Author’s great and extenfive Erudition. 

Having, in the three former Sections, proved the 
high Antiquity of Egypt from the concurrent Tefti- 
mony of facred and profane Hiftory, he now goes 
on, as he propofed, to evince the fame thing from 
internal Evidence ; and that taken from the origi- 
nal Ufe of their fo rhuch celebated Hizrocry- 
PHICS. , 

To givethis Argument its due Force, he trates 
Hieroglyphic Writing to its Origin, which an uni- 
verfal Miftake, concerning its primeval U/e, has 
rendered extremely difficult. It has been hitherto 
fuppofed, that Hieroglyphics were invented by the 
Egyptian Priefts, to conceal their Wifdom from 
the Vulgar: An Error which has involved this Part 
of ancient Leatning in almoft impenetrable Obfci- 
rity; to diffipate which he employs himfelf ina 
thorough Difcuffion of the Point. Iwill fet down 
the Heads on which he enlarges with great Judg- 
ment and Learning. 

I, He obferves, there are two Ways of commu- 
nicating our Ideas; by Sounds, and by Figures: 
The latter are neceflary for perpetuating our Con- 
ceptions, and making them known to others at a 
Dittance, and were very early invented for thofe 
Purpofes. 

The firft and moft natural Way of communicate- 

ing our Thoughts by Figures, was by delineating 
the 










the Images of Things. Thus the firft Effay to- 
wards Writing was a mere Picture. 

II. But the Inconveniencies attending the tod 
great Bulk of the Volume, in Compofitions of this 
kind, would foon fet the more civilized Nations on 
contriving fhorter Methods: Of which that found 
out by the Egyptians, and called HigRocry PHies, 
was by far the moft famous, 

This Abridgement was made three feveral Ways, 
and at three fucceffive Periods. The firft was, Zo 
make the principal Circumftance of the Subje& fland 
for the Whole. Thus if they would defcribe a 
Battle, or two Armies in Array, they drew two 
Hands, one holding a Shield, and the other a Bow; 
when a Tumult, or popular Infurrection, an armed 
Man cafting Arrows; when a Siege, a Staling-Lad- 
der. A fecond, and more artful Method of Con- 
traction, was, by putting the Inftrument of the 
Thing, whether real or metaphorical, for the Thing 
itfelf. Thus an Eye, eminently placed, fignified 
Ged’s Omnifciente, an Eye and Scepter, a Monarch; 
a Sword, their Tyrant Ochus; anda Ship and Pi- 
lot, the Governour of the Univerfe. Their third 
and moft artificial Method of abridging Pic- 
ture-writing was, by making one Thing reprefent an- 
other, where any quaint Refemblance or Analogy, in 
the Reprefentative, could be colleéted from their Ob- 
servations of Nature, or their traditional Super htiti- 
ovs. Sometimes this kind of Hieroglyphic was 
founded on theit Obfervations on the Form, and 
real or imaginary Qualities of Beings. Thus the 
Univerfe was defigned by a Serpent in a@ Circle; 
whofe Spots denoted the Stars; the Sun-rife by the 
two Eyes of the Crocodile, becaufe they feem to e- 
merge trom itsHead; a Client flying for Relief to 
bis Patron, and finding none, by a Sparrow and 
Owl; a King-inexorable, and eftranged from Lis 
People, by an Edgle; a Bian who expojes his Chil- 
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dren through Poverty, by an Hawk; a Wife who 
bates ber Husband, or Children who-injure their 
Mother, by a Viper 5 one initiated into the Myfte- 
ries, and fo under the Obligation of Secrecy, by a 
Grafbopper, which was thought to have no Mouth. 
——Sometimes again the Hieroglypbic was derived 
from the popular Superflition. ‘Thus he who bad 
bravely borne, and at length furmounted Misfor- 
tunes, was underftood by the Skin of the Hyena, 
becaufe shat was fuppofed to make the Wearer fear- 
lefs and invulnerable. 

But it is not from Analogy only, or from the N2- 
ture of the Thing, that weconclude, the Hierogly- 
phics now defcribed were an Improvement of an 
earlier Picture-writing ufed by the Egyptians. Mr. 
Warburton proves the Thing, from a Fragment of 
Sauchoniatho preferved by Eufebius. 

II. But the Obfcurity which attended the Scanti- 
nefs of Hieroglyphic Charaéters, joined to the enor- 
mous Bulk of Picture Volumes, fet Men upon con- 
triving a third Change in this kind of Writing ; 
which is that now practifed by the CHINESE. 
This goes further than the two former, throwing 
out the /mages, and retaining only the contracted 
Marks, which they have increafed to a prodigious 
Number: ** In this Writing every diftinét Idea has 
¢¢ its diftinét Mark; which ftill, like the univerfal 
* Character of Piflure-writing, is common to di- 
‘ vers neighbouring Nations, of different Lan- 
‘+ guages; the Shapes and Figures of thefe Marks, 
* however now difguifed, do yet betray their Ori- 
¢ ginal from Picture and Images, + 


Thus. 


+ To affit our Notions of this Subje&t, Mr. Warburton has 
illuitrated ic by three Copper Plates: ‘I'he firlt is a Mexican 
Piéture Hiftory of the 51 Years Reign of their Monarch Yenuch; 
fiom Purchas. This isaSample of the firlt Methcd of Com- 
munication, above ‘poken of : Which was the Way uled by the 

People 
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Thus our learned Author has brought down the 
general Hiftory of Writing, by a gradual and eafy 


Defcent, from a Piéuretoa Letter; for Letters, | 


as he fays, are the very next Step to Chine/e Marks, 
which participate of the Nature of Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphics on the one hand, and of Letters on the o- 
‘ther; (juft as thofe Hieroglyphics equally partook of 
that of Mexican Pigtures, and of the Chinefe Cha- 
raéters;) and are, as we fay, on the very Borders 
of Letters; an Alphabet being only a compendious 
Abridgment of that troublefome Multiplicity : Of 
which this is a Demonftration, that fome Al- 
phabets, as the Ezhiopic, have taken in thofe very 
Charafteriftic Marks to compofe their Letters, as 
appears both from their Shapes and Names. This 
is further feen by the Names which exprefs Letters 
and Literary Writing in the ancient Languages, 
Thus the Greek Words sumzia and =HMAatTa figni- 
fy equally Images of natural Things, as artificial 
Marks or Charaéers; and rraoa both to paint 
and to wrtie. 


Here then we fee the firft Beginnings of Hiero- 7 


glyphics amongft the Mexicans, and the End of 
them among the Chinefe; in neither of which 
Places were they ever employed for Myfery or 
Concealment: What therefore we find of this, in 


People of Mexico, in recording their Laws and Hiftory ; as we 
learn from Jofph Acofa. The next is a Draught of Part of 
the North-fide of the Rameffean Obelifc, from Kircver, exhi- 
biting a Specimen of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics : Which was the 
fecond (and an improved) Way of Writing, aforefaid. ‘The 
third isan Example of the more modern Chineje Characters, ta- 
ken from their more ancient: There are here two Rows of Fi- 
gures; that on the Right-hand fhews the modern Characters, 
that on the Left, the ancienter. This laft Plate has a Reference to 
a fourth, at {ome Dittance from itin this Volume; whereon we 
have a Profpeét of a Fragment of one Side of the Florentine O- 
belifc, from Kircher, on which we have a Piece of what Mr. 
Warburton calis the Egyptian Running- hand. 
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their middle Stage of Cultivation amongft the Egyp- 
tians, we may be affured had an extrinfic Caufe 
and was foreign to their Nature ; and what it pro- 
ceeded from we fhall difcover fhortly. 

It is now pretty plain that the Way of writing by 
Pifture and Hieroglyphic, in which not only the 
Mexicans, the Chinefe, and the Egyptians, but the 
Scythians, the Indians, Pherttans, Ethiopians, 
Etrufcans, and others, concurred, could not be the 
Effect of Imitation, Defign, or Chance; but was 
the fole Dictate of Nature, fpeaking to the rude 
Conceptions of Mankind. | 

Yet for a fuller Evidence of its being Nature 
and Neceffity, not Choice and Artifice, that gave 
Birth and Continuance to thefe feveral Species of 
Hieroglyphic Writing, our Author now takes a View 
of the Rife and Progrefs of its Sifer Art, that of 
Spzecu; which, being fet together and compared, 
reflect mutual Luftre on one another. 

I. Lancuace, he fays, as appears both from 
the Records of Antiquity, and the Nature of the 
Thing, was at firft extremely rude, narrow, and 
equivocal ; fo that Men would be perpetually at a 
Lofs, on any new Conception, to explain them- 
felves intelligibly to one another, This would fet 
them upon fupplying the Deficiencies: of Speech by 
fignificant Signs. Accordingly, in the firft Ages of 
the World, mutual Converle was upheld by a mix- 
ed Difcourfe of Words and Actions; and Cuftom 
improving into Ornament, what Neceffity had in- 
troduced, the Pra¢tice fubfifted long after the Ne- 
ceffity had ceafed, efpecially among the Orientals, 
with the Vivacity of whofe Temper it is peculiarly 
fuited. Of this we have innumerable Inftances in 
nares feyeral of which Mr. Warburton has 
cited. ® : But 


* |; Kings Xx. 13. ‘Jerem. Xil. Chap. xix. Chap XXVil. 
Chap ig 2redciy. Chap.¢. Chap. xn, Chap. xxxvii. 16, 
Tereme 
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But it is not only in Sacred Story, that we meet 
with thefe Examples of /peaking by Aftion; Pree 
fane Antiquity is full of them. 

Now this Method of exprefing the Thoughts by 
Actions perfectly coincided with that of recording 
them by PicrureE. 

IT, As Speech became more cultivated, this rude 
Manner of {peaking by Aéion was f{moothed and 
polifhed into an ApoLocue or Fad/e; where the 
Speaker, to inforce his Purpofe, told a familiar 
Tale of his own Invention, compofed of fuch Cir- 
cumftances as made his Intention fully evident and 
perfuafive. A noble Example of this Form of In- 
ftruction we have, in the oldeft and moft beautiful 
Apologue of Antiquity, the Speech of Fotham to the 
Men of Shechem; wherein he upbraids their Folly, 
and foretells their Ruin, in chufing 4dimelech fo 
their King. +—— The near Affinity between the 
Apologue and Inftruétion by 4é7ion is likewife feen, 
in the Account of Jeremiab’s Adventure with the 
Rechabites, Chap. xxxv. 

- ‘This was the Origin of the Fable; a Sort of 
Speech, fays our Author, which correfponds, in all 
refpects, to Hieroglyphics, each being the Symbol 
of fomething elfe underftood. And as an Hierogly- 

_ phic fometimes, when it became famous, loft its 


Ferem.i. Maimonides, among the Jews, and divers Chriftian 
Writers, not attending, Mr. Warburton fays, to this primitive 
Mode of Information, have been fcandalized at many of the 
A@ions of the Prophets mentioned in thefe Places, as un- 
becoming the Dignity of their Office, and have therefore 
refolved them into fupernatural Vilions, impreffed on che Ima- 

ination of the Seer: But this he thinks is giving neediefs Ad- 
vantage to Libertinifm and Infidelity; and befides, as he thews, 
will do nothing towards removing the Objection ; which falls of 
Courie, when obviated by the Syftem he is here ettablithing ; 
whereby it appears, That /nformation by Afion was, at that time, 
and among thefe People, a wery common and familiar Mode of 
Converfation, F Fudges ix. 7. 
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particular Signification, and aflumed a general one ; 
(as the Caduceus, which from denoting only the pa- 
cific Office of Hermes, became, in time, the com- 
mon Symbol of League and Amity ;) fo when an 
Apologue became celebrated for the Beauty of its 
Compofition, or any extraordinary Efficacy in its 
Application, it was ufually converted into a Pro-, 
verb. Asa fine Inftance of this, Mr. Warburton 
produces the Meflage of Yeboafh to dmaziah; 2 
Kings xiv. 9, 10, 

III. Butas Speech improved into an Art, the 7- 
pologue was contracted into a SimiLe. Clofene/s as 
well as Brevity was here confulted; for now the 
Subject itfelf being ftill kept in Sight, there was no 
need, as in the Apologue, of a formal Application. 
Our Author quotes a Paffage of Jeremiah, Chap. 
xi. v. 16. which being between both thefe Forms 
of Speech, communicates of either’s Nature, and 
fhews how eafily the firft flid into the Jatter. This 
Way of {peaking by Simile anfwers the Chinefe 
Characters in Writing ; and as from thefe proceed- 
ed the abbreviated Method of Alphabetic Letters, 
fo from the Similitude, to make Language ftill 
more expedite and elegant, came the METAPHOR, 
which is but a Similitude in Miniature. The Steps 
of this Contraction may be eafily traced in the pro- 
phertie Writings ; there being no Mode of Speech 
therein more common than that compounded of both ; 
where the Simile is juft about.to be forfaken, and 
the Metaphor to be received. As an Example of 
this, our Author has cited Ezek. xxxi. 10, €9 
leq. 
‘© Thus we fee the common Foundation of all 
‘s ¢chefe various Modes of Writing and Speaking 
*« was a Piéture or Image, prefented to the Imagi- 
«* nation through the Eyes or Ears; which bein 
** che fimpleft and moft univerfal ofall kinds of In. 
¢ formation, (the firft reaching where the arbitrary 

“© Charac- 
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«¢ Characters of an Alphabet could not be decy- 
‘« phered, and the latter where abftrac&t Terms were 
‘< not comprehended,) we muft needs conclude 
«« them to be the natural Inventions of Neceffity. 

But how, both in thefe feveral Modes of Speech 
and Forms of Writing, Men turned that into Mj- 
fiery and Ornament, which fprang from Poverty, 
and was brought up in Simplicity, is to be our Au- 
thor’s next Inquiry. 


If. 


It is now, he prefumes, apparent, that the hi- 
therto undifputed Opinion of the Egyptians invent- 
ing Hieroglyphics to conceal their Knowledge, is al- 
together groundlefs. However, as at length the 
certainly did EMPLOY them with fuch a Defign, it 
will be proper to examine how that happened. To 
authorife what he offers on this Head, he fets before 
the Reader two important Paffages from Porphyry 
and Clemens Alexandrinus, concerning the different 
Kinds of Egyptian Writing, and their refpeétive 
Natures. Hereby he regulates his Difcourfe; 
which will, he fays, in its turn, ferve to illuftrate 
thefe Paflages, hitherto, as he conceives, very im- 
perfectly underftood. To form a right Judgment 
of them, he prefixes a Paragraph, {pecifying the 
various Kinds of Egyptian Writing, according to 
the Order of Time in which each was invented and 
iniproved. 

The Egyptian Writing, he tells us, was of four 
Sorts: The firftt H1eRoGLyYPHIc, and this two- 
fold; the more rude called Curiologic, and the more 
artificial called Tropical, The fecond SYMBOLIC, 
and this likewife twofold; the more fimple, and 
the more myjfterious ; that tropical, this allegorical : 
Thefe two Kinds of Writing, namely the Hyerog/y- 
phical and the Symbolical, (which went under the 
general Term of Hieroglyphics, diftinguifhed into 
proper and fymbulic) were not compofed of the Let- 
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ters of an Alphabet, but of Marks which ftood for 
Things not Words. The third Eptstoric, fo called, 
from its being firft applied to Civil Matters. The 
fourth and lait HizroGRAMMATIC, from its being 
only ufed in religious Affairs. Thefe two laft Kinds 
of Writing, namely the Epiffolic and Hierogram- 
matic, ftood for Wards, formed by the Letters of | 
an Alphabet. | 

Having premifed thus much, Mr. Warburton 
comes to the Paffages in Queftion; and having re- 
cited them, he fhews, that the Accounts given in 
both, of the Nature and Kinds of the Egyptian 
Writing, are inaccurate and confufed ,; which, he 
fays, is not to be wondered at, feeing thofe two 
ancient Greeks, the Authors of them, were in the 
general Miftake about the Original ot the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics. He points out thofe Miftakes which 
were common to both, and thofe that were peculiar 
to each, and then lets us fee, how they contribute to 
the correcting of one another’s Errors. What is re- 

uifite to the further clearing up their Accounts, 
which, obfcure as they are, are the beft that Anti- 
quity affords us, 1s occafionally infifted on in the Se 
quel of this Seétion. 

| Mr. Warburton next examines how Hieroglypkics 
came to be employed for the Vebicle of Myffery. 

i. The Egyptians at firft wrote, like all other 
Infant-Nations, in a kind of univerfal Character by 
Pifture ; of which rude original Effays we have 
yet fome Traces remaining amongit the Hierog/y- 
phies of Horapollo. The firft Improvement of this 
incommodious Method of recording Mens Ideas 
was, by putting one Figure for the Mark of feveral 
Things, which made their Pifture an Hieroglyphic. 
This was praétifed in a twofold Manner; the one 
more fimple, by putting the principal Part for the 
whole ; the other more artificial, by putting one 
Thing,. of refembdling Qualities, for another. The 

| firft 
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firft Species wasthe Cur10Locic HizRootypuic, 
the fecond the Tropicat HigRoctypnic; the 
latter of which was a gradual Improvement on the 
former : Thus the Moon was fometimes reprefented 
by a bulf Circle, fometimes by a Cynocepbalus; the 
Overflowings of the Nile, fometimes by overflow- 
ing Waters in Heaven and Earth, other times by 
a Lion, (an Hieroglyphic, we may fuppofe, invent- 
ed after they had learnt a little Aftronomy ; ) &e. 
In which Inftances we fee the firft Hieroglyphic is 
Curiological, the fecond Tropical. 

The’ Egyptians therefore employed the proper 
Hieroglyphic to record openly and plainly all kind 
of Civil Matters. 

1. And that this is really the Fact, appears by thofe 
fole remaining Monuments of ancient EgyptianWit- 
dom, the Opexisxs. That very ancient one of Ra- 
meffes, now at Rome, which is full of Hieroglypbic 
Charaéters, has been found to contain only a Pane- 
gyric on Rameffes, and a Hiftory of his Conquetts ; 
and the Subjects of all the reft were of the like kind : 
As is proved by what our Author has quoted relae- 
ing thereto, from Clemens Alexandrinus, Strabo, 
Proclus, and Tacitus; all which, he fays, receives 
the higheft Confirmation from the excellent Treatife 
of Horapollo, that confifts chiefly of the ancient and 
proper Hieroglyphics, all entirely relating to Civil 
Life, and quite unfit to be employed in the abftrufe 
Speculations of Philofophy and Divinity. 

2. That the Subjects of the proper Hieroglyphics 
were openly delivered, is obvious by that celebrated 
Infcription on the Temple of Minerva at Sais; 
where an Infant, an old Man, a Hawk, a Fifh, 
and a River-horfe, expreffed this moral Sentence, 
All you who come into the World, and go out of it, 
know this, that the Gods hate Impudence. That 
this was no other than a plain Admonition in the 
proper Hieroglyphic, to be read and underftood by 
i , the 
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the People, is evident from the Place of it, namely, 
the Veffibule of a public Temple. 

If. Thus far went the two Species of the proper 
Hieroglyphic; which, in its laft Stage of the Zro- 
pical, touched upon Symsots: They having this in 
common, that each reprefented one Thing by ano- 
ther ; in this they differed, that the 7; copie! Hiero- 

lypbic was employed to divulge, the Tropical Sym- 
bol to conceal. For this Method of contriving 
Tropical. Hieroglyphics by fimilar Properties, 
would of itfelf produce a nice Inquiry into the 
more abfteufe Qualities of Things; which meeting 
with a Temper now turned to the Contemplation 
of Theological and Philofophical Subjeéts, would 
naturally introduce a new Species of Zoograpbic 
Writing, called by the Ancients SymBo.ic, and 
employed for Secrecy ; which the fublime Doc- 
trines conveyed therein required, and for which it 
was perfectly well adapted. 

As the proper Hieroglyphics were of two Kinds, 
Curiological and Tropical, fo were SymBo s ; the 
more natural, TrRopicaL; the more artificial, E- 
NIGMATICAL. 

1. The former was made by employing the more 
unknown Properties of Things; the Quality was 
fometimes ufed for the Sake of a fancitul Refem- 
blance ; as a Cat ftood for the Moon, becaule it 
was thought the Pupil of her Eye enlarged and de- 
creafed along with that Luminary. Sometimes it. 
was founded on the natural Hiffory of an Animal ; 
as a Serpent reprefented the Divine Nature, on Ac- 
count of its great Vigour, long Life, and Revi- 
re{cence. The eafy Tranfition of the Tropical Hie o- 
glyphic to the Tropical Symbol, is feen by thefe In- 
ttances , Esernity was exprefled by the Sus and 
Moon, or by the Bafilifk; Egypt by the Crocodile, 
or a burning Cenfer with a Heart upon it: Where 
the Simplicity of the firft Reprefentation, and the 

Abjttrufe- 
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Abftrufenefs of the latter, fhew that the former was 
a Tropical Hieroglyphic for Communication ,. the o- 
ther a Lropical Symbol for Secrecy. 

2, EntcmMaTic Symbols were formed by the 
myfterious Afflemblage of different Things, as in 
the Caduceus ; or of the Parts of different Animals, 
as in a Serpent with a Hawk’s Head ; or of Things 
and Animals together, as in a Serpent with a 
Hawk’s Head in a Circle. The Change of the 
Tropical into the Enigmatical Symbol, is {een in this 
Inftance 3 The Sun was fometimes fignified by a 
Hawk, which was Tropical ; fometimes by a Scara- 
beus with around Ballin its Claws, which was of 
the Enigmati: Kind. So wide a Difference did 
there at length infenfibly grow between the Curiojo- 
gic Hieroglyphics and the Enigmatic Symbols: A re- 
markable Example of this we have in the two moft 
famous Hieroglyphics employed to denote the Unj- 
verfal Nature , one is the Diana Multimammia ; 
the other is a winged Globe with a Serpent iffuing 
from it; the firft, in the very fimpleft Tafte, is a 
Curiologic Hieroglyphic, the other myfterious A filem- 
blage, an Enigmatic Symbol: But we are to noie, 
that the Univerfal Nature was confidered under the 
firft Figure phy/ically, under the latter metapbhy/ical- 
ly; agreeably to the different Genius of the Times 
wherein each was invented. 

Another and yet more remarkable Change which 
the Hieroglyphic underwent, paffing from an Inftru- 
ment of open Communication to a Vehicle of Se- 
crecy, was this; that whereas at firft, corporeal 
Things were reprefented by Figures, and fuch as 
had no bodily Form, by Characters ; now when e- 
very Thing was directed to Myftery, Adcdes as 
well as Subftances were denoted by Images: Thus 
Opennefs was fignified by a Hare, DeftruGion by a 
Moule, Uncleannefs by a wild Goat, and the like. 
Nay, for the greater Myftery, one Animal was nade 
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to reprefent many and very contrary moral Modes ; 
thus the Hawk fignified Sublimity, Humility, Vic- 
tory, €¥c. on the contrary, and for the fame Rea- 
fon, one Thing was reptefented by various Hiero- 
gippbics fometimes out of Choice, to confound the 

ulgar ; fometimes through Neceffity, when a Hie- 
roelypic by frequent Ufe was become known to 
them. 


Now the Ancients, tho’ they faw and owned this 
to be a different Species of Writing from the proper 
Hieroglyphic, yeterroneoufly fuppofing both invent- 
ed out of Choice, they have not accurately diftin- 
guifhed their different Natures and Ujes: They 
took it for granted the Aiieroglyphic, as wellas Sym- 
bol, was a myfterious Reprefentation, and that, of 
{peculative Notions in Philofophy and Divinity, 
whereas it was no othet than the common Writing, 
wherein they regifter’d the Laws and Tranfactions of 
the State. 

This Change of the Subjeé&t and Manner of Ex- 
prefflion made a conliderable Alteration, as our 
Author fhews, inthe Detingation of Aierogly- 
phical Figures; and turned them into a Sort ot 
Running-hand, refembling the Chinefe Characters, 
compofed only of the Our-lines of thofe Pictures; 
by which Things were formerly reprefented. One 
Effect this Running-hand of Hieroglyphics would, 
in Time, produce; was this, that its Ufe would ° 
leffen the Attention to the Symbol, and fix it on 
the Thing fignified by it. This Rumning Charac- 
Ser was properly what the Ancients call Hizro- 
GLYPHICAL, and was at length employed in 
Works of the fame Subject with that of the ancient 
Hieroglyphic. 

Ili. And now this contraéted Manner of Hiero- 
glyphic Writing, termed Hieroglyphical, will lead us 
to the third Species of Writing, 4. ¢. the Episto- 
hic, Or ALPHABETICAL, ——~ i hiis was invented 

by 
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by the Secretary of an Egyptian King, The Occas 
fion of it our Author fuppofes to be as follows. 
This Minifter, finding all Kinds of HieroglyphicWri- 
ting unfic for conveying Inftructions to diftant Go. 
vernours and Generals, fet himfelf to contrive a 
Remedy againft the unavoidable Imperfection and 
Obfcurity of thofe Modes, ‘by the Invention of the 
Letters of an Alphabet, which he made to exprefg 
Words not Things; whereby all the Inconveniencies 
fo fatal on thefe Occafions were avoided, and the 
Writer’s Meaning delivered with the greateft Per- 
fpicuity and Exactnefs, which had this further Ad- 
vantage, that as the Government would, undoubted- 
ly, endeavour to keep their Invention to themfelves, 
Letters of State were, for fome time, conveyed 
with all the Secrecy of our modern Cyphers. And 
thus, being at firft appropriated to this Ufe, Lize- 
rary Writing acquired the Name of Epistrota- 
RY. 

Thus, fays Mr. Warburton, we find, that the 
very contrary to the common Opinion is true; that 
ic was the firlt Literary Writing, not the firft We- 
roglyphical, which was iavented forSecrecy. _ In 
Courfe of Time, indeed, they naturally changed 
their Ufe; Letrers became common, and Hierogi)- 
phics myfterious. 

IV. But this political Alphabet, as our Author 
evinces by certainPaflages of Herodotus, prefently oc- 
cafioned a facred one: Forthe Priefts had an early 
Communication of the Secret, and would naturally 
employ it in their hidden Doétrines. But its Civil 
Ufe foon making it too generally known, for their 
Purpofe, they would naturally invent another for 
themfelves ; which from their Invention and Ap- 
propriation was called HrEROGRAMMATICAL, — 

However, asto the precife Time of-the Inventi- 
on Gf Egyptian LETTERS, it can never be fo much 
as gueffed at; becaule Hieroglyphics continued in 
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Ufe long after thofe had been found out: Yet thar 
Letters were very early, Mr. Warburton has thewa, 
as well from other Circumftances, as from this, 
that the Invention of them was afcribed to their 
Gods. 

Some havederived them from the Patriarchs, o- 
thers carry them up nohigher than theTime of Mo/es, 
and will have the Law given at Sizai to be the firft 
Specimen of them. He has offered very good 
Reafons for the Rejection of both thefe Opinions, 
The Patriarchs feem to have been altogether igno- 
rant of them, by their fending verbal Meflages, 
where written ones would have been more expedi- 
ent. And God would hardly have given the Law 
in that Sort of Writing, if the //rae/ites had not been 
afore acquainted with it. 

But tho’ ic is highly probable, our Author thinks, 
that Mofes brought Letters with the reft of his 
Learning from Egypt, yet he is apt to believe, that 
this Legiflator both enlarged the Alphabet, and al- 
tered the Shape of the Letters. For first, the He- 
brew Alphabet which he employed in the-Compofi- 
tion of the Penztateuch, is confiderably fuller than 
that which Cadmus cairied from Egypt into Greece, 
and which was certainly the Egyptian Alphabet. 
And then /econdly, all Hieroglyphic Writing was 
abfolutely prohibited by the fecond Commandment, 
and with a View worthy the Divine Wifdom; Hie- 
roglyphics producing the moft abominable Idola- 
tries and Superftitions: But now Alphabetical Let- 
ters being taken by the Egyptians from Hierogly- 
phic Marks, retained much of their Figure ; to re- 
move therefore all Occafion of Danger from Sym- 
bolic Images, Mofes, we may fuppofe, altered the 
Form of the Egrptian Letters, and reduced them 
to fomewhat like what they are now. 

Thus we fee that Letters were a Matter of much 


Confequence amongft the //ebréews, with Regard to 
the 
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the Purity of their Religion. If then, as it is pre- 
tended, God was the immediate Author of them, 
Mo/es would furely have recorded their Invention, 
as the ftrongeft Obligation to their Ufe, and beft 
Preventive of Hieroglyphic Writing, to which 
this People, fo fond of Egyptian Manners, were vio- 
Jently propentfe. 

Our Author proceeds, and fhews, that the Priefts 
of Egypt had not only facred Charaéters and Letters, 
but a facred Diavect or Language alfo: And 
this, he proves, was not, as fome might think, on- 
ly the more ancient Egyptian Language, become 
obfolete, and preferved among the Ecclefiaftics ; 
but a Language of their own framing, and one of 
their Jateft Expedients for fecuring to themfelves 
that Knowledge which rendered them the Subjects 
of popular Veneration. The Way of framing the 
Sacred Dialeé, he imagines, was this, they called 
Things by the Name of their Hieroglyphical Re- 
prefentatives: Thus YK in the Egyptian Tongue 
fignifying a Serpent, and a Serpent in their Hiero- 
glyphics denoting a King, YK fignified a King in 
the Sacred Dialeé. And thus their Hieroglyphics 
became a Fund for an entire new Language. 

On the whole then it appears, that the Egyptian 
Priefts'had thefe three Methods of fecreting their 
recorded Knowledge, by HizRoGLyPHic Sym- 
BOLS, bya SACERDOTAL ALPHABET, and by a 
SacreD Dracect: In explaining of which, and 
diftinguifhing them from the proper Hieroglyphic, 
our Author has endeavoured to difembroil a Sub- 
ject that feems to have perplexed even Antiquity it- 
felf. 

«< Thus we find how it happened, that that 
‘¢ which had its Origin from Necefity came, in 
‘¢ time, to be employed for Secrecy, and improved 
for Ornament. But now in the Courfe of Things 
‘¢ this Imagery,-which was at firft invented for Per- 

O ‘© fpicuitys 
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“ fpicuity, and was from thence converted into 

‘ Myftery, at Jength refumed its priftine Ule ; 

and, in the flourifhing Ages of thofe States, was 
¢ thought by the Greeks and Romans the cleareft 
‘© Way of conveying their Meaning, on Medals 

‘¢ and other Monuments ; and a Symbol, that in 
«¢ Egypt was the Covering of profound Wifdom, 
«© was among thofe People the Style of the Vulgar. 
To illuftrate chefe feveral Revolutions, Mr. War- 
burton refumes the Inftance of LanGuaGeE 3; (which 
{till, in all its minuter Alterations, ran parallel with 
Weartine) and fhews how the primitive Expedi- 
ent, to communicate our Thoughts in Converfe, 
the rude Effort of Neceffity, came in time, like 
the firft Hieroglyphics, to be turned into Myftery, 
and improved into the Artsof Eloquence.—-I will 
briefly recite the Heads of this Comparifon. 

’ J. The Apologue an{wered the proper Egyptian 
Fieroglypkic, prefenting a fenfible Image to the rude 
Conception of the Hiearer. 

I]. When Men in After-times began to afead My- 
ftery, or their Subject to require Secrecy, they gra- 
dually changed the Apologue or Fable into a Pa- 
RABLE, on fet Purpofe to darken the Information ; 
jult as the Tropical Hieroglyphic was turned into the 
Tropical Symbol. QF this Mode of Speech we find 
innumerable Inftancés in Scripture: One of which 
our Author has quoted, viz. Ezek. xxiv. 3, &e. 

_ TH. As Symbolic Writing, the more it receded 

_ om the proper Hieroglyphic, became the more ob- 

'  fture’; and was at length divided into two Sorts, 

the Tropical and theEnigmatical : Juft fo it was with 

the Parable, which, anfwering to the Tropical Sym- 

bol,, grew more and more. myfterious, till it be- 

came a Rippve, which exactly correfponded ta 
the Enigmatical. This in Scripture is called a. 

Dark. Sayinc. Mr. Warburton produces an Ex- 

ample thereof fromthe Prophecy ,of Rear 
| ‘ ay’ 
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Chap. xvii. 2, €fc. In the Interpretation of thefe 
Riddles confifted much of the old Eaftern Wifdom. 
It was the Cuftom too, for the Sages of thofe Times 
to fend or offer them to-each other, as a Trial of 
Sagacity, to which Rewards and Penalties were an- 
nexed ; and an Ability for folving them was confi- 
dered as a great Excellence. And as in the im- 
proved Art of Writing by Symbols, the Egyptians, 
as well to give it the Air of Learning and Ele- 
gance, as the Cover of Obfcurity, ftudied all the 
jingular Properties of Beings and their Relations, 
for Reprefentatives of other Things: So in the Arr 
of Speaking, Men foon began to adorn thofe Modes 
of Information laft fpoken of, with Tropes and 
Figures, till at length Pofterity began to doubt a- 
bout the Original of all Figurative Expreffions, juft 
as they had done of all Hieroglyphic Painting: But 
the firff, like the datter, owed its Birth to mere 
Want and Rufticity, that is, a Want of Words, 
and a Rufticity of Conception: The Want of Terms 
was the Caufe of the Pleona/m, the Rufticity of 
Conception gave Rife tothe Metaphor ; which two 
are the moft frequent Figures of the oriental Speech, 
and reputed its greateft Ornaments.—— Thus we 
fee it has ever been the Way of Man, both in 
Speech and Writing, as well as in Clothes and Habi- 
tations, to turn his Wants and Neceffties into Pa- 
rade and Ornament. 

IV. In the firft Parallel between Speech . and 
Writing, Metaphors have been compared to the 
Letters of an Alphabet: Accordingly we have feen 
the Egyptians had two forts of Alphabetic Letters, 
the one popular, the other /acerdotal; and fo it was 


with the Metaphor in the ancient Ufe of it; one © 


kind was open and intelligible, another hidden and 
mysterious. The prophetic Writings are full of 
this kind of Metaphor. Mr. Warburton inftances 
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this in the famous Prediction of Balaam, which he 
finely illuftrates. 

It has been obferved how Symbols, that came 
from open Hieroglyphics, loft their myfterious Ute, 
and again recovered their primitive Nature in the 
flourifhing Ages of Greece and Rome. Juft fo it 
was with the Parable, which coming from the fim- 
ple Apolegue, often returned to its firft Clearne/s, 
and became a Proverb plain and intelligible to all. ° 

Thus had Waitine and LancuaGe exactly 
the fame Fate ; the peculiar Modes of each were 
invented out of Neceffity, for general Intelligence ; 
were continued by Choice, for Myitery and Orna- 
ment; and at laft ended, as they begun, in the 
Way of popular Information. 

Laftly, We muft note, that befides the many 
Changes the ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphics under- 
went, they at length fuffered a very perverfe Cor- 
ruption. For their Characters being become, in a 
proper Senfe, facred, (as will be explained hereaf- 
ter) it difpofed the more fuperftitious to engrave 
them upon Gems, and wear them as Charms, This 
magical Abufe feems not to have been much earlier 
than the eftablifhed Worfhip of the God Serapis, 
which happened under the Ptolemies. Thefe Gems, 
called Abraxas, are yet frequently to be met with in 
the Cabinets of the Curious. 

Infine, to ufe his own Words, our Author has 
here prefumed to difpute a very unqueftioned Noti- 
on, That the Ecyprians invented Hieroglyphics 
for the fake of Secrecy. It will be well if the Evi- 
dence of the Reafoning may excufe its Singularity. 
This is certain, the Subjeét has lain a long time in 
deep Obfcurity ; ; and ascertain, that he has by an ex- 
traordinary Penetration been enabled to throw a few 
Raysof Light upon it. Whether that Confufion was 
the Coniequence of the common Opinion, and this 
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clear Account the Effect of his Principle, is left for 
the candid Reader to confider. 


Il, 


And now he applies what he has been faying, 
of the Origin, Ufe, and Nature of Hieroglyphic 
Writing, to prove his Affertion of the high Anti- 
quity of Egyptian Learning. And thus his Argu- 
ment proceeds. 

The Learning which the Grecian Sages brought 
from Egypt, to adorn their own Country, was, by 
the concurrent Teftimony of thofe Writers, all 
contained in Hieroglyphics. This was a Fact, in 
which they could not be deceived; tho’ in the 
Caufes of it they well might, and, as we have 
fhewn, indeed were.——But Hieroglyphic Writing 
was firft invented, and afterwards improved into a 
Contrivance to record their profound Wifdom, 
long before the Letters of an Alphabet were found 


out; and yet thefe had fo high an Antiquity, as in- 


duced fome Men to believe them prior in Time to 
Hieroglyphics. 

It may be objected to our Author, that as he pre- 
tends Hieroglyphics were not invented for Secrecy, 
but converted to that Ufe, even long after the In- 
vention of Alphabetic Letters, it might be, that 
this profound Learning, which all agree to have 
been recorded in Hieroglyphics, was the Product of 
Ages much belowthe Antiquity we plead for. 

Now, not to infift upon the Greek Teftimony, 
which makes the learned Hieroglyphics coeval with 
their firft Race of Kings, Mr. Warburton replies, 
——That if the fublimer and more prized Learn- 
ing had not been contained in Hieroglyphics when 
Letters were invented, no Reafon can be given 
why the Egyptians did not then difcontinue a Way 
of Writing fo very imperfect and troublefome. 

O 3 t 








It was the Cuftom of all other Nations, in the 
firft Ages, to record their Civil Tranfactions in 
Hieroglyphic Characters: But of thefe none continued 
to write by them, after Letters were invented, but 
immediately dropt them on the Difcovery of that 
more commodious Method. The Reafon is plain; 
all but the Egyptians were totally unlearned in thofe 
Periods of their Exiftence preceding the Invention 
of Letters; confequently, as their Hieroglyphics 
were nothing bur the rude Annals of Hiftory, they 
had no Temptation to continue them in Ufe: But, 
in that Period, the Egyptians being very learned, 
and Hieroglyphics the Repofitaries of their Learn- 
ing, thofe Monuments would be in high Venerati- 
on, and that Veneration perpetuate their Ufage. — 
Efpecially, as there was a Tradition, which took 
Birth from the fublime Doétrines contatned there- 
in, that she Gons themfelves invented Hieroglyphic 
Writing. 

On the whole, the — for their continued 
U/fe feems fo fure a Proof of the high Antiquity of 
Egyptian Learning in general, that our Author 
thinks he might fafely truft to it: But to remove 
the leaft Occafion of Cavil, he offers fome other, 
and, as he thinks, inconteftable Arguments, for 
the Antiquity of that Learning, and particularly of 
their Theologic. 

I. His firft Argument is taken from the true O- 
riginal of the Art of Onirocritic, or Jnterpre- 
tation of Dreams ; a very confiderable Part of an- 
cient Pagan Religion. Dreams were confidered as 
Speculative or Allegorical; the firft is that which 
reprefents a plain and direé Picture of the Event 
predicted ; the /econd an oblique one, or a Tropical 
and Symbolical Image of it: Now this latter is that 
kind only which needs an Interpreter. We arenow 
then to inquire, what.was theoriginal Ground of 
Interpretation, when if a Man dreamt of a Dra- 


gon; 
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gon, the Onirocritic affured him it fignified Ada- 
jefys when of a Serpent, a Difeafe; a Viper, Ma- 
ney ; Cats, Adultery, Partridges, impious Perfons, 
€¢. Thefe Interpreters muft at the firft have had 
fome known and allowed Foundation to go upon ; 
which could not be the fantaflical Working of each 
Man’s private Imagination. Their Cuftomers would 
require a fettled Analogy for the Bafis of their Decy- 
phering ; and they themfelves as naturally fly to 
fome confeffed Authority to fupport their Science. 
This Authority our Author conceives could be no 
other than that of Symbolic Hieroglyphics, now made 
facred and myfterious. “ The Egyptian Priefts 
‘«¢ therefore, the firft Interpreters of Dreams, took 
‘¢ their Divinations from the Symbolic Learning, in 
which they were become fo deeply read: A 
Ground of Interpretation that would give the 
ftrongeft Credit to the Art; and equally fatisfy 
both the Seer and Confulter: For by this Time 
it was generally believed that their Gods were the 
Inventers of Hieroglyphic Learning: So that 
nothing could be more natural than the Suppofiti- 
on that thefe Gods, who in their Opinion fent 
Dreams likewife, hademployed the fame Man- 
ner of Expreffion in both Revelations. 

A Circumftance which puts this Matter beyond 
any Queftion is this: The Phantafms feen in Dreams 
were by the Ouxirocritics called =tTolxE1a, Elements. 
Ic would be hard, our Author fays, to give a good 
Account of the Ufe of fo odd a Term, onany o- 
ther Suppofition than the Derivation of Onirocritic 
from Symbolic Writing. On that Suppofition the 
Thing is evident ; for Symbolic Marks were fo 
denominated. Now when they ufed Symbols to 
decypher Dreams, nothing could be more natural 
than giving the fame fignificative Images on the 
Stone and in the Fancy the fame Appellation. 
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So much for the Original of Onirocritic. To 
bring it to our Point we muft fhew its Antiquity. 
Now Scripture carries the Practice of this Art up to 
the Times of 7o/eph: Our Author inftances the [n- 
terpretation of Pharaoh’s Dream by that Patri- 
arch. 

The Argument therefore ftands thus: ‘* The O- 
“ nirocritics borrowed their Art of Decyphering 
« from Hieroglyphic Symbols.———But this could 
‘© not be till Hieroglyphics were become facred, 
‘+ that is, the myfterious Vehicle of their Theolo- 
“ py; becaufe, till then, Hieroglyphics had not 
‘© Authority enough to fupport the Credit of thofe 
“ Interpretations, ——But by the Time Hierogly- 
‘< phics were become facred, Egypt was very learn- 
* 2 Now they were become facred in the 
“ Days of Fo/eph, as appears from the Ufe of in- 
‘* terpreting Dreams according to thofe Symbols. 
«© ____ Therefore learned Egypt of very high Anti- 
«¢ quity. 

i. Mr. Warburton’s fecond Argument is this: 
He has obferved, that in thofe improved Hierogly- 
phics, called Symbols (in which it is confeffed the 
ancient Egyptian Learning was contained) the lefs 
obvious Properties of Creatures occafioned their be- 
coming Marks for other Ideas,whether of Subftances 
or Modes; Analogical Adaptions, that plainly intima- 
ted this People’s Cultivation of Phyfical Knowledge : 
“© Now thefe Symbols were, we fay, the true Ori- 
‘s ginal of ANiMAL WorsHIP in Egypt; but A- 
«* nimal Worfhip was the effabli/bed in the Time of 
‘© Mosss, as is evident from the Bookof Exopus ; 
‘+ therefore the Egyptian Learning was of the An- 
‘< tiquity contended for. : 

The Propofition, Mr. Warburton fays, which 
needs any Proof, is the firft: Accordingly he offers 
feveral Confiderations that induce him to think Sym- 
bolic 
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bolic Writing was the fole Origin of Animal Wor- 
jp. 1 will but juft mention thofe Topics on which 
he has infifted. 

1. This kind of Idolatry was peculiar to the Z- 
sypiian Superftition ; and unknown to all the Catts 
of Paganifm, but what were evidently copied from 
that Original. 2. The Egyptians not only worthip- 
ed Animals, but PLants; and, in a word, every 
kind of Being that had Qualities remarkably fingu- 
lar or efficacious; every one of thefe found its 
Place in Symbolic Writing. 3. Befides the Adora- 
tion of almoft every Thing real within the whole 
Compafs of Nature, thefe People worthipped a 
thoufand Chimeras of their own Creation: Some 
with human Bodies, and the Head or Feet of 
Brutes; others with brutal Bodies, and human 
Heads and Faces; others again were a fantattic 
Compound of the feveral Parts of Beafts, Birds 
and Reptiles terreftrial and aquatic. 4. That Ani- 
mal which was worfbipped in one City was /acrificed 
inanother. Thus, tho’ at Memphis they adored 
the Ox, at Mendes the Goat, and at Thebes the 
Ram; yet in one Place or othereach of thefe Ani- 
mals was ufed in Sacrifice: But Bulls and clean 
Calves were offered up throughout all Zgypr. The 
Reafon of this can be only that at Mempbis 
the Ox was, in Hieroglyphic Learning, the Sym- 
bol of fome Deity ; at Mendes the Goat, and at 
Thebes the Ram; but the Bull and Calf no where. 
5. Brute-worfhip was at firft altogether objective 
to their Hero-Gods; of whom Animals were but 
the Reprefentatives. 6. To put the Matter yet 
further out of Queftion, it may be obferved, that 
the moft early Brute-worfhip in Egypt was not an A- 
doration of the living Animal, butonly of thePic- 
ture or Image of it. Now was the Original of Brute- 
worfhip any other than what we here deliver, the liv- 
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ing Animal muft have been firft worfhipped, and 
the Image of it but an attendant Superftition. 

Thefe Confiderations (as enlarged on by our 
‘Author) are fufficient to fhew that Hieroglyphics 
were indeed the Original of Brute-worfhip. How 
eafily one proceeded from the other, may be ga- 
thered from what follows: ‘“ In thefe Hierogly- 
“© phics was recorded the Hiftory of their greater 
«* and tutelary Deities, their Kings and Lawgivers, 
reprefented by Animals and other Creatures. 
The Symbol of each God was familiar to his 
‘© Worfhippers, by means of the Paintings and 
« Engravings on their Temples and other facred 
Monuments ; fo that the Symbol prefenting the 
“© Idea of the God, and that Idea exciting Senti- 
‘¢ ments of Religion, it was natural for them, in 
«© their Addrefles to any particular God, to turn to 
«« his reprefentative Symbol ; efpecially if we re- 
“ fleé&t that when the Egyptian Priefts began to fpe- 
culate, and grow myfterious, they feigned a Di- 
«¢ vine Original for Hieroglyphic Charaéters, in 
“© order to render them {fti]] more auguft and vene- 
‘© rable. This would of Courfe bring on a re/a- 
tive Devotion to thefe Symbolic Figures; which, 
when it came to be paid to the living Animal, 
«< would foon terminate in an Ultimate. 

Our Author notes further, that the occafional 
Propenfity to this Superftition was, unqueftionably, 
encouraged by the Priefthood. He points out the 
Reafon of this, and the Methods whereby they ac- 
complifhed their Purpofe. He thinks it was the De- 
fign of thefe Egyptian Priefts to commemorate the 
Advantages of their Contrivance, in that celebrated 
Fable of Zyphon’s War with the Gods: An Adven- 
ture related by Ovid in a very agreeable and artful 
Manner ; and of which our Author has given a ve- 
ry fine and no lefs artful Explication, in Confirma- 
tion of his Syftem. The Tricks of the Priefts, 
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invented to retain the Egyptians in their Superttiti - 
ons, fpread fo impenetrable an Obfcurity over Pa- 
ganifm, as hindered the moft fagacious Philofo- 
phers and knowing Antiquaries of Greece from e- 
ver rightly underftanding the Rife and Progrets of 
their own Idolatry. 

Mr. Warburton now proceeds to examine and re- 
fute the erroneous Opinions of the Ancients about 
the Beginning of Brute-worfhip. What he can at 
prefent recollect, or are worth remembering, ate 
thefe: 1. That which fuppofes Brute-worfhip to 
have arifen, from the Benefits Men receive from 
Animals. Or, 2. From the Doétrine of the Me- 
tempfychofis. Or, 3. From the Egyptian Ufe of 
Afterifms. Or, 4. From their Notion of God’s 
pervading all Things. Or, 5. From their ufing 
Animals as Symbols of the Divine Nature. Or, 
6. From the Invention of a certain Egyptian King 
for his private Ends of Policy. 

The fourth and fifth of thefe Suppofitions, our 
Author fays, are neareft the Truth, as making 
Brute-worfhip Symbolical ; But the Defect common 
to them all is, that they conclude forthe Generality 
of this Worfhip throughout Paganifm ; whereas it 
was in Fact peculiar to the Egyptians, and feen and 
owned to be fo by the Maintainers of thefe very O- 
pinions. I will juft name chofe Principles on which 
he goes, in fubverting the foregoing Ayporhe/es. 

I. The firft is Cicero’s. It labours under all the 
Defeéts of an inadequate Caufe, as concluding both 
too much, and too little: Zoo much; becaufe on 
this Ground Brute-worfhip would have been com- 
mon to all Nations; but it was peculiar to the E- 
gyptians and their Colonies: Zoo little, 1. Becaufe 
on .this Ground none but w/eful Animals fhould 
have been worfhipped ; whereas feveral of the moft 
ufelefs and noxious were held facred. 2. Plant- 
worfbip muft then, in the Nature of Things, have 
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been prior to, or at leaft coeval with that of Brates : 
Whereas we know it was much the latter. 

II. Neither could she Doétrine of the Metemp/y- 
chofis (mentioned by Diodorus) be the Origin of 
Brute-worfhip: 1. Becaufe that Opinion was com- 
mon to all Nations ; but Brute-worfhip peculiar. to 
Egypt. 2. Becaufe the ancient Egyptians never be- 
lieved, that Heroic and Demonic Souls were fubject to 
the common Lawofthe Metempfychofis. 3. The In- 
trufion of thofe Souls into Brutes was confidered as a 
Punifhment for Crimes: Their Prifon-houfe there- 
fore could never become the Object of Adoration, 
4. The Doétrine of the Metempfychofis was much 
Jater than the firft Practice of Brute-worfhip. 

III. The third Opinion we find fupported by 
Luctan; which is, that the Egyptian Invention 
of diftinguifbing the Conftellations, and marking each 
of them with the Name of an Animal, gave the 
firfi Occafion to Brute-worfhip. But, 1. The fame 
Objection lies againft this Solution as againft the two 
preceding: For this Way of diftinguifhing the A- 
fterifms was in general Ufe, but Brute-worfhip con- 
fined to Egypt and its Colonies. 2. No Reafon can 
be affigned for attributing the Forms or Names of a 
Ram, a Scorpion, and the like, to the Conftellati- 
ons: If, for Diftinétion fake, thofe Things were to 
have a Name which had no Shape; the heavenly 
Bodies, being in the higheft Efteem, would have 
been honoured with the Titles of their Heroes ra- 
ther than of their Brutes. The Truth is, it was 
Brute-worfhip that gave Birth to the Egyptian Afte- 
rifm, not the Afteriim to Brute-worfhip: ‘ That 
** the Conftellations were firft diftinguifhed and in- 
“‘ titled by the Egyptians is agreed on; that they 
‘* were much later than the Beginning of Brute- 
‘© worfhip is evident. But Brute-worfhip, as we 
* have feen, was prior to the Time of Mofes. 

‘* Now 
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«© Now when they began to form the Stars inta 
<¢ Conftellations, it was neceffary thateach of thefe 
«¢ fhould have its own Denomination ; and the A- 
<¢ nimals, now become religious Symbols of their 
«© Gods, very aptly afforded that Diftinétion. 

IV. Nor is there any better Foundation for the 
fourth Opinion, which is ‘that of Porpuyry ; 
who fuppofes the Doétrine of Gonv’s pervading all 
Things was the Original of Brute-worfbip. For 
then, 1. Every Thing would have been the Object of 
Divine Worfhip amongft the Egyptians ; but we 
know many were not. 2. Nothing could hayebeen 
the Objeét of Execration amongft them; but we know 
many Thingswere. 3. This was never an Opini- 
on of the People, but of afew of the Learned on- 
ly ; and thefe not of Egypt, but of Greece. 

V. Another groundlefs.Fancy is what we find in 
JamBuicus, That Brutes were deified as the Sym- 
bols of the firft Caufe, confidered in all bis Attri- 
butes and Relations. This Mr. Warburton over- 
throws, by a curious Inquiry into the Rife and Or- 
der of the three great Species of Idolatry. He has 


indeed employed moft of this Article in Controver- 


fy with the learned Mr. Shuckford, who has, it feems, 
miftaken the Date of Hero-worfhip; which he will 
very erroneoufly have to be the /a/t and lowe? Step 
of Egyptian Idolatry. 

VI. The laft Caufe affigned by the Ancients for 
Brute-worfhip, as we find it in Eu/febius, is, the 
Policy of an Egyptian King ; who eftablifhed in 
each City of his Kingdom the exclufive Worthip 
of a different Animal, in order to prevent their 
combining and plotting againft his Government. 
But, as Mr. Warburton obferves, it is notthe Way 
of Politicians to invent new Religions, but to turn 
what they find in u/fe, to their own Advantage. 
However, fuppofing this Prince would needs invent 
4 new Religion, why did he not employ Heros 
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worfbip to this Purpofe, (fo natural a Worfhip» 
that it became univerfal) rather than the monftrous 
Practice of Brute-worfbip not fymbolical ; when 
Hero-worfhip would have anfwered his Intention fo 
much better? Religious Zeal for the Honour of 
their deceafed Citizens, who had been Benefactors 
to the Community, being likely to rife much high- 
er than a Regard to any Animals, The only Rea- 
fon therefore that can be given for fuch a Conduct 
rs this, that Brute-worfhip being then the favourite 
Superftition of the People, he chofe that for the 
Foundation of his Inftitution. 

And now Mr. Warburton concludes, that the 
true Original of Brute-worfhip was the Ule of 
Symbolic-writing ; and if fo, that Symbols were ex- 
treme ancient ; for Brute-worfhip was national in- 
the Days of Moses. But Symbols were invented 
for the Repofitory of Egyptian Wifdom, Divine 
and Civil ; therefore the Egyptians a very learned 
People from the moft early Times: The thing to be 
proved. 

This Difcourfe on the Egyptian Hieroglyphics 
may greatly affift us, our Author fays, in attaining 
a right Idea of the Force and Genius of Eaffern 
Elocution, a thing fo thoroughly influenced by this 
kind of Writing. It will likewife introduce us to 
an acquaintance with the true Egyptian Learning ; 
which, by reafon of the general Miftakes concern- 
ing the Origin, Ufe, and diftinét Species of Hie- 
roglyphic Writing, has been hitherto ftopped up. 
And what is yet of infinitely greater Moment, it 
will very much affift us in Underftanding the Gre- 
cian Literature: And after fo many Inftances as 
have been given in the Courfe of this Work, of 
the Truth of this Obfervation, Mr. Warburton fays, 
one may almoft venture to recommend the Subject 
of the Mysteries in the former Volume, and of 
the HigRoe@.ypuics in this, (the two grand = 
hicles 
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hicles of Egyptian Learning and Religion) as the 
Cardinal Points on which the Interpretation of 
Greek Antiquity fhould from henceforth turn. 

I have thus endeavoured to give my Readers the 
cleareft Notion I was able, within fo {mall a Compafs, 
of the fourth Seétion of the fecond Volume of Tue 
Divine LecaTion oF Moszs, I have only this 
to fay further concerning it, that feveral Particulars 
therein have given Occafion for very large and curi- 
ous Notes 3 which fall but little fhort of the Texte im 
Quantity: Many of thefe ferve only for the Iluftra- 
tion of certain Paffages, to which they refer ; but 
there are others, of confiderable Length, wherein 
divers curious Points, relating to the Subject of this 
Seétion, are fully handled, {everal Difficulties folved, 
and the Miftakes or Mifreprefentations of other 
Writers animadverted on and correéted. The 
Difcourfe on the Metamorphofis of Apuleius may 
be deemed the fineft of thefe Appendages. 








ARTICLE: XV. ‘ 
Phyfico-Theology : Or, 4 Phyfico-moral Dif- 


quifition concerning Human Nature, Free 
Agency, Moral Government, and Divine 
Providence. By T.MorcGcan, M.D. 
London: Printed for T. Cox, at the Lamb 
under the Royal Exchange. 1741. O€tavo. 
Pages 353, befides an Index, &c. 


UR Author has taken Care to fay very few 

Things in this Book, which may not be 
found in others: Indeed he has repeated them ina ' 
Way that is almoft peculiar to himfelf: In Spirit 
and Style he is hardly to be parallel’d ; the latter is 
fo extremely luxuriant, that were aJl the Excre- 
7 | | {cencies 
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fcencies to be pared off, the Subject of this Volume 
would appear in a vaftly narrower Compafs than it 
does at prefent; and however the Writer’s or Sel- 
ler’s Profit might have been thereby contracted, the 
Reader, Iam certain, would have proved no Lo- 
fer. 

Dr. Morgan was engaged in this Undertaking 
by an Apprehenfion, ** That after all the Labours 
“¢ and Studies of fo many learned Men, and fo ma- 
“€ ny excellent Tracts written upon moral Subjects, 
« an entire Scheme of Syftem of Natural Religion 
«¢ was very much wanting.” For, it feems, ‘* Dif- 
‘© courfes of this Kind have been fo much mixed 
<< aid blended with pofitive Inflitutions and Laws, 
“under the Notion of Revelation, that the Sub- 
<< yeét itfelf has been extremely perplexed and dark. 
<< en’d. This Confideration, after feveral Years 
‘ fruitlefs Reading and Study to grope out God 
«< and Religion among the Rubbifh of Authors, 
« and the celebrated learned Chriftian Critics and 
‘¢ Expofitors, fet our good Doctor, at Jaft, upon a 
“ ftrict, ferious Inquiry, what Religion, true Reli- 
«¢ gion might be, or whether there were any thing 
<< in itor no, that might be levelto human Under- 
“< ftandings, and that Mankind might agree in, 
¢ without depending much upon the authorifed 
¢ Profeffors of this dark Science, who could never 
<< agree among themfelves:” The Refult of 
which Inquiries he now lays before the World, to 
approve or cenfure as it may fee Occafion. 

But whatfoever may be the Fate of this Work a- 
mong the reft of Mankind, the good Doctor, who has 
jong beena Confeffor, for explaining and defending 
the Caufe of God and Nature againft the Clergy, ex- 

ects no Thanks or Favour from that Party; while 
Revelation, he means the Word, has been left out of 
the Account. They will make him (alas poor 
Man) an Atheift, for demonftrating the Being, 
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Providence, continual Prefence, inceffant Agency 
and Concurrence of the Deity in all the Works 
and Ways of Nature; and an Infidel, for not be- 
fieving what they themfelves could never under- 
ftand and explain, with all their Ability and Di- 
ftinctions. But he fhall endeavour patiently, he 
fiys, to bear fuch Ufage, as he has experienced but 
too much of it already ; and they may call him 
Atheift, Infidel, Dog, or Devil; while he expects 
a more righteous Judgement, to which he appeals. 

He bas divided this Performance into feven Parts 
or Chapters. In the firft he treats of Matter in ge- 
neral, and the effential and mechanical Powers or 
Properties of Bodies. In the fecond, of the Na- 
ture, Properties, and Affections of Light. Inthe 
third, of human Nature, and the general Laws of 
Senfation and Intelligence. In the fourth, of active 
Power, and Liberty or Free- Agency. In the fifth, 
of moral Self-Regimen, or the Government of the 
Paffions and Conduct of the Underltanding: In 
which, free Agency, or human Liberty, is farther 
confidered and difcuffed. In the fixth, of the 
Kinds and Degrees of moral Right and Wrong, 
and the Caufes of moral Error. In the feventh, 
of Divine Providence, or God’s preferving and 
govetning the World. Each of thefe Chapters 
confifts of feveral Seétions. 

In the firft Chapter, after a Definition of Mat- 
ter, and an abfolute Demonftration, as 1t is called, 
of its infinite Divifibility, our Author goes on to 
prove, that in its Nature it is entirely paffive; and 
that it can neither begin to move, nor continue in 
Motion, but by the Efficacy of fome extrinfic 
Power. This is what we find in the firlt Sec- 
tion. | 

in the fecond Seétion of this Chapter, the Doc- 
tor explains the mechanical Power of Bodies. He 
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fays, ‘* We obferve in Bodies a mutual Action and 
«¢ Re-aétion, by which, under certain Laws of re- 
*€ ciprocal Agency, they receive and communicate, 
‘¢ refift or retain any given Quantity of Motion : 
‘© And this Property of receiving, communicaiing, 
“ refifting or retaining, by fuch and fuch eftablifh- 
‘© ed Laws, wecall the mechanical Powers or Ac- 
‘© tions of Bodies.” Of thefe the chief, to whick, 
all the reft are proportional, is Gravity. By 
this Property all Bodies, and all the Parts of !’o- 
dies, are urged towards one another by Forces pro- 
portional to their Quantity of Matter direétly, and 
the Squares of their Diftances reciprocally. ‘This 
fhews that Gravity is not inherent in Matter itfelf: 
For if it were, the Weight of Bodies would be in 
all Cafes the fame,while the Quantity of Matter was 
fo, Hence our Author infers the pe: petual univerfal 
Agency and Superintendence of the Divine Being, 

To this Force of Gravity, the Prefiure ot /uids 
is perfectly analogous, and neceffarily connected 
with it. They are however diftinét Laws of 
Nature: Gravity affecting all RKodies whattoever, 
but the Law of Preffure, in maintaining a conftant 
Equilibrium, and the mighty Effort which is in- 
ftantaneoufly exerted to recover it, when loft, is 
peculiar to Fluids. 

The Doétor mentions divers Phenomena which 
evince the wonderful Analogy of thefe Laws to 
one another, and the Difference there is notwith- 
ftanding between them. 

Both the aforefaid Laws of Nature are perfectly 
diftinét from a third, which he takes notice of, in 
the third Section, viz. That of Jmpulfe, or the 
Law of communicating Motion by a Blow or /c- 
tus. According to this Law, a Body being once 
put in Motion by a fingle Impulfe, will for ever, 
if notftopped, move on in the Direction of the 
moving Force, without any Repetition of the 
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Stroke. This arifes from what we call the /7s 
inertie of Bodies. 

Belides Gravity, Preffure, and Vis ixerti@, the 
two latter of which (the Doctor fays) are the 
neceflary Confequences of the former, there is ano- 
ther very remarkable mechanical Property in Fluids, 
which is the Force they exert td" retain their 4quili- 
brium, and to regain it, when loft. This Force, 
we are told, in the fifth Seétion, is incredible. It 
is always equal to the Refiftance, tho’ ever fo great, 
‘© The leaitt Drop of Water, when put out of its 
“ eguilibrium with the communicating Fluid, wil 
“¢ exert a Force fufficient to ftop or turn back the 
‘© whole Ocean. It is well known that Water will 
“¢ rife perpendicularly to the fame Height from 
‘¢ which it is prefs’d, and after this, the Addition 
‘* of a fingle Drop confined in a Pipe, and re- 
‘¢ taining its Communication with the reft, would 
«¢ give the whole Body of the Fluid a contrary Di- 
** rection, be its Quantity ever fo great. 

Another mechanical Property of Bodies, fpoken 
of in the fixth Section, is E/s/icity. Hereby folid 
elaftic Bodies feem to exert the fame Conatus ad 
fi quilibvium with Fluids themfelves. This may 
be eafily accounted for, our Author fays, fuppofing 
no other Fluid in Nature to be elaftic, or endued 
with a centrifugal Force, but dir, * It is known, 
«© that all the Interftices of folid Bodies are filled 
«© with Air, under different Degrees of Rarefaction 
«© orCondenfation ; and that Air,when condenfed by 
‘© Preffure, or rarified by Heat, will exert an incredi- 
“ ble Force to regainan guilibrium with its circum- 
‘¢ ambient Air. Let us fuppofe then any elaftic Body 
“ to have its conftituent Parts compreffed or brought 
«¢ nearertogether by a violent Stroke or Impulie: 
‘ It is evident in this Cafe, that the Air, contained 
¢ within the Pores of fuch a Body, muft at the 
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*¢ then, the centrifugal Force of this included com- 
‘¢ prefied Air muft exert itfelf, and reftore the fo- 
‘¢ Jid Parts of the Body to their natural Pofition.” 
This is our Author's Account of the Caute ot Ela- 
flicity in folid Bodies, At the Clofe of this Sec- 
tion he has let us into another of Nature’s Secrets: 
It may be obferved, he fays, that Weight and 
Heat, or the Action of Gravity and Fire upon Air 
have quite contrary Effects. The Air is condented 
in Proportion to the Action of the firft, and rarifi- | 
ed in Proportion to the Action of the latter. From | 
whence it is evident, ‘* That Fire and Air are the | 
* two Counter-forces in Nature, that they mutu- 
¢ ally a€tuate the different Powers and Properties of 
** each other; and that where their different Forces 
‘¢ are not conjunctly exerted, neither of them has 
‘¢ any Force or Action at all. 

There is {till another Effect of Gravity, that our 
Author fpeaks of in the feventh Section, which is 
that whereby the contiguous Particles of Matter at- 
tract and unite with each ather. He has {pecified 
divers Phexomena ariling from this Affection of 
Bodtes : And then he minds his Readers, that from 
what he has been obferving as Matter of Faét and 
Experience, rt may be inferred, that all the mecha- ; 
nical Properties and Actions of corporeal Things are { 
the immediate neceflary Refult of Gravity; fo that | 
were this Power once fufpended, thofe muft in- 
ftantly ceafe, and the whole mechanical Frame of 
Nature be that Moment entirely diffolved. All 
this is {o very plain, that no one who hasattentive- 
ly confidered what we call the mechanical Powers 
and Actions of Bodies, can well doubt of it, or 
once imagine they are effential to Matter itfelf: And 
if they are not, then muft they arife from the conti- 
m4 nual Prefence and Agency of fome extrinfic Caufe ; 
i which Caufe muft be univerfal, muft pervade the 
whole Frame of Nature, and inceflantly exert an 
active 
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active Power upon every Particle of Matter, under 
certain Laws of Order and Proportion. Our Au- 
thor purfues this Argument throughout the Sequel 
of the Chapter, but with fuch Tautology, as rather 
confounds than inftru¢ts the Reader. 

In the eleventh Sect. he enters into a Controverfy 
with thofe, who, tho’ they allow the World to have 
been created by God, fuppofe it capable of fubfifting, 
in the Manner it now does, without his continued 
perpetual Influence, by Virtue of thofe Laws which 
he at the firft impreft on,the material Syftem: Or in 
the Words of Dr. Morgan, ** who would exclude 
“ God out of the World, and difmifs the Deity 
‘s from any farther Care and Trouble, after they 
‘ had employed him in a Jobb to make the World 
¢ for them, which might, in all Time to come, or 
‘ toall Eternity, preferve and govern itfelf : They 
“¢ could not, indeed, do it themfelves ; but when 
«‘ the Thing was done, they had no farther Occa- 
€* fion for the Workman; for if he had not finifh- 
ss ed his Work once for all, fo as to be fet afide for 
*¢ ever after, it could only prove him an imperfect 
¢¢ Contriver, and an ill Artift, not much better 
«than a common Mechanick.” The Refutation 
of this Error employs the three laft Pages of the firft 
Chapter. And here he has again faid fomewhat to 

rove all the mechanical Phenomena of Nature to, 
the Effects of an univerfal, intelligent Caufe, 
moving and regulating the whole Machine: Telling 
us, the [nftrument which the Almighty makes ufe of, 
for thus a€tuating inanimate Bodies, at leaft thofe of 
our folar Syftem, is a material Subftance, or elemen- 
tary Fluid, which is not endued with or affected by 
any of the mechanical Properties that we have been 
mentioning. This, hefays, may perhaps be thought 
very furprifing ; and yet he hopes to make it very 
clear in the fecond Chapter, towhich wenow proceed. 
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In this Chapter Dr. Morgan treats of the Na- 
ture and Affections of Light. He obferves, in the 
firft Se€tion, that feveral Phanomena, which he 
there fpecifies, have put the Corporicty of Light 
out of all Queftion. But there are fome other Pro- 
perties and Lfieéts of this Element, or Medium of 
Vifion, which have not hitherto been taken notice 
of,.and which he therefore proceeds to confider: 
And here t.e Reader is let into a very noble Dif- 
covery, far furpaffing the Cartefian Hypothefis re- 
lating to this Point. 

{t has been fuppofed, as he fays in the fecond 
Section, that all the Light which fucceffively comes 
to us, Is continually emitted from the Sun, fo as 
that a fluid Ocean of this Klement, fufficient to fill 
a Sphere of equal Diameter with the Earth’s annual 
Orbit, is thrown out about cight timesin an Hour. 
This Doétrine is very furprifing, but not fo much 
fo, he judges, as the general uncontroverted Preva- 
Jence thereof. ‘¢* For might it not be as well ima- 
«< gined, that all the Air, which conveys the Mo- 
«¢ tion from the Object to the Organ, and excites 
«- the Senfations of Sound, is continually emitted 
¢s out of the fonorous Body? Why does not a Bell 
or a Drum emit all that Air out of its own Sub- 
ftance, which propagates the Sound to the Ear, 
as much as the Sun emits the Light out of its 
“© own Subftance, which conveys the Motion of the 
«¢ Juminous Element to the Eye, and excites the 
various Senfations of Vifion? It would be hard 
to aflign a Reafon why the Medium of Light 
«© fhould not be as much the ftanding Atmofphere 
“ of the Sun, asthe Air is of the Earth, and, per- 
«¢ haps, of all other opake Bodies. It might be 
proved from very many Experiments, that the 
¢¢ Actions of Air and Light are reciprocal, and 
‘< chat there can be no Action of the one without 
«s the other. | 
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It isan eftablifhed Principle in Philofophy, as 
the Doétor tells us in the third Section, that the 
Quantity of Motion in any Body, and all the Ef- 
feéts depending on it, muft be ever proportional to 
the Quantity of Matter in that Body multiplicd by 
the Velocity ; and therefore, the Velocity remain- 
ing the fame, the Momenta in all Bodies muft be 
as the Quantity of their Matter: And this being fo, 
It is evident, ‘that if the Quantity of Light at 
«¢ the Earth, and throughout the whole folar Sy- 
*€ ftem, be ftill increafing in an odtuple arithmeti- 
«¢ cal Proportion, in any given Time, its Efiects 
¢ in exciting the Senfations of Light and Heat, 
¢ &c. mutt increafe in the fame Proportion; and, 
© confequeatly, the Heat of the Earth, upon this 
*¢ Suppofition, muft be eight times greater every 
“ Hour, and inthe Space of a Year, the Intenfe- 
“ nets of the Aétion muft be greater in the Propor- 
“© tion of above 70,000 to1.” The Abfurdity and 
Falfity of which Confequence, tho’ neceffarily jollow- 
ing upon the prefent Suppofition, being evident to e- 
very one, we muft, as our Author fays, inevitably con- 
clude that the Notions a]moft univerfally entertained 
about this Matter are directly oppofite to Truth. 
This being the Ca‘e, and all the modern Philo- 
fophers almeft to a Man, if not without Exception, 
being involved in this Error, we have Keafon to 
admire, as well as to be thankful for, the happy 
Sagacity of our excellent Phyfico-Theologer, who 
has here brought Light to light; with Regard to 
which we were before in fo much Darknefs. See 
therefore how he inftruéts us, in the fourth, fifth 
and fixth Seétions, in the Nature of its Motions, 
and in the Manner of its acting upon our Senforics, 
and exciting the Ideas of Vifion. | will be as careful 
as I can in delivering his very Doétrine upon thefe 
Heads, tho’ I may pretume, now and then, to a- 
void the Copioufnefs of his Diétion: If the Reader 
Y 4 fhould 
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fhould be little or nothing the wifer for what he has 
written, he muft impute it to hisown Dulnefs 

It has been found by Obfervation, he jays, that the 
Raysof Light are in a continual vibrating Motion, 
eoing to and returning from the refifting .. edium, in 
exceeding fhort and [{almoft] + impercepuble In- 
tervals, which makes the Medium appear at per- 
fect Reft. All Sir //aac Newton’s Experiments on 
Light evince thefe quick imperceptible Vibrations of 
its Rays, and that they areeffential thereunto, —— 
And from hence it mutt follow, that the Quantity 
of Light, or of the material Element, is neither 
increafed or diminifhed, by al] the Changes which 
the Rays undergo by Reflections and Refractions. 

In talking of Light, as the Doctor remarks in 
the fifth Se€tion, Men are apt to confound the Sen- 
dation with the Motion of the Medium, or impref- 
fion onthe Organ, whereby fuch Seniation is ex- 
cited: “ Thus, in a deep Calm, we fay there is no 
“© Air, by which we only mean there is no Wind, 
<s or fenfible Motion of the Air; and yet at the 
«© fame Time there is the fame Quantity of Air in 
«* the fame Space, as under its greareft Agitation in 
«¢ the moft furious Tempeft. So likewite in deep 
¢¢ Darknefs, when no viiual Idea is excited, we fay 
«+ there is no Light in the Roomy, or that all Light 
** is excluded, while there is ftill the fame Quan- 


t+ I have ventured to in/ert a/mof, which I fuppofe to have 
been omitted in the Original, through the Careleisnefs of the 
Printer: For] can never rmegine fo profound a Piiilofopher as 
Dr. Morgan, tho’ like fome other great Genius’s he may be cofh- 
paratively negligent in point of Style, and in truth has iurnithed 
us with many Inftances thereof in this Treatiie, could write of 
imperceptibee Phenomena, or of a Thing’s being evident to 
due Attention, which was not perceiveable. Such a Blunder 
would hardly be expeéted, even from the Moral Philfophir.—— 
But perhaps, after all, Dr. Morgan's Meaning may be, that 
thefe Intervals are not immediately perceptible, but to be judged 
of by their Effects on'y. So that here is Room for a Quere. 
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«« tity of the Element in the fame Place ; but its 
«¢ Rays are quiefcent, fo as to make no fenfible 
<¢ Jmpreffion on the vifive Organs: But as foon as 
¢< a Window is opened, or a Candle lighted up in 
«¢ the Room, we imagine that an Ocean of Light 
«* prefently rufhes in at the Window, or is thrown 
<6 out from the Candle; when all that is done by 
«¢ the Impreffion from the Sun or Candle, is only 
to put the luminating Element into Motion, and 
excite the natural Vibration of its Rays, which 
were at a fenfible Reft before. In like Manner, 
when we talk of the Motion of Light and Sound, 
we underftand it of the Elements, and not of 
the Seifations : When we fay, that Sound moves 
with fuch a Velocity, it can only fignity, that che 
Percuffion given by the founding Body, to the 
immediate contiguous Air, is Communicated to 
the next circumambient Air, and that to the 
next, till the Motion is propagated to fuch a 
Diftance, in a given Time, fo as to imprefs the 
auditory Nerves, and excite the Senfation of 
Sound. And juft fo muft we conceive of the 
Propagation of Light. The Sun immediately 
imprefies the immediately contiguous Part of its 
vilive Atmofphere, and that the rext, and fo 
on; and this Communication of Motion, through 
the vifive Medium, is above fix hundred thoufand 
Times {wifter than the Motion of the Air which 
“ excites the Senfation of Sound. Suppofing then 
«¢ the Sun to be totally eclipfed, by an opake Body 
‘¢ as near to it asthe Moon is to the Earth; upon 
‘¢ the Removal of this intercepting Medium, it 
<¢ would be feven or eight Minutes before the Vibra- 
** tions of Light could reach to us. 

All Senfation of diftant Objects, the Doétor fays 
in the fixth Section, arifes from 2 Communication 
of Motion, through an interpofed continued Medi- 
um, between the Object and the Organ, —— “ It 
* would 
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‘¢ would be thought highly abfurd to imagine, that 
“¢ the very individual Parts of the Air, which are 
‘¢ firft and immediately imprefs’d, by the Percuffi- 
«© ons of a founding Body, fhould fly off from the 
Bell, through the furrounding Atmofphere, till 
it reaches the Ear, and excites the Senfation of 
¢¢ Sound ; and we are very fure, that chis is not fo 
«¢ in Faét, and that the Motion is a&tually comma- 
nicated from one Part of the Medium to ano- 
ther, till it comes toimprefs the Organ, and ex- 
*«* cite the correfpondent Senfation; and the very 
« fame Reafoning muft hold good with refpe& to 
«¢ Light, and the Manner of exciting Vifion. 

This is the firft Article of our Author’s Carte/- 
an Theory of Light, fetting forth the Manner wherein 
it is propagated from luminous Bodies, and affeéts 
the vifive Organs. We fhall now fee what his Doc- 
trine is concerning the Nature, Extent, and Ufes of 
this wonderful Element, 

And firft it appears, as he tells us in the feventh 
Setion, to be univerfal, and equally diffufed thro’ 
the whole Univerfe: Wherever there are any lumin- 
ous Bodies, tho’ at immenfe Diftances, fuch as the 
fixed Stars, it is a€tuated by them, fo as to com- 
municate the Motion, and make fuch Bodies fenfi- 
ble to us. According to-the Jateft Obfervations, 
the neareft fixed Stars muft be feveral thoufand 
times farther from us than the Sun; and how 
much further ftill fome of thofe Stars may be, which 
are invifible to the naked Eye, but difcoverable by 
Telcfcopes, is even beyond all Conjecture. This 
Confideration alone might be fufficient to conclude, 
¢¢ that material Nature and elementary Light are 
“¢ infinite; or, at leaft, that their Bounds are abfo- 
© Jutely unaffignable. 

It is evident from all the Phenomena of this firft 
Element, that its Parts are extremely iubtile, and, 
perhaps confift ‘of the very fmalleft Divifions of 
Matter, 
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Macter, which being perfectly folid, are therefore 
unchangeable with regard to their Form and Ac- 
tion. 

From what he has faid on thefe Heads, it may ap- 
pear, “* 1 hata!l other material Subftances whatever 
« are immerted inthis univerfal Fluid, as the common. 
«© Medium and Vehicle of all their Actions and 
66 Keeadétions upon each other. And amidft all the 
« Changes'and Forms fucceffively put on by com- 
“© pound Bodies, this firft and moft fimple Element 
«© remains eternally immutable, 

Fire, as he obferves, in the eighth Seétion, is no- 
thing bu: elementary Light, or the common fo- 
lar Rays condenfed: This is evident, from the 
common Experiment of a Burning-Glafs; in the 
Focus of which we find, that the contracted or 
condenfed Light has al] the fenfible Properties of 
the moft intenie Fire: The Force of which may be 
increafed in any affignable Ratio; and be made vio- 
Jent enough, not only inftantly to melt Gold, but in 
a very {hort time to evaporate it, which no culi- 
nary Fire could ever do. 

From whence it may be feen, as he notes, 
inthe ninth Seétion, that all Bodies, how folid or 
denfe foever, have a centrifugal Force from Fire, 
and fly or recede from it in Proportion to the In- 
tenfenefs of its Action, orthe Denfity of the Fluid: 
And this he takes to be the firft and moft effential 
Property of Fire, that no other material Subftance 
can exift with it, or bear its near immediate Aétion, 
This Element, fo faras its Action prevails, diflolves 
the ftrongeft Cohefion of Parts in all other Bodies ; 
and reduces them into fuch extremely minute Parti- 
cles, as to difpofe them to fly off in the Air; In 
which we find an eflential Difference between this 
and all other Diffolvents in Nature, that the Sub- 
ftance diffolved cannot incorporate with the Dif- 
folvent, without juppreffing its Action. When 
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Salt or Sugar diffolves in Water, Iron in Aqua- 
fortis, and the like, the Subftance thus diffolved is 
equally diffufed through the Menftruum, fo as to 
mix with it, and depofit a proportional Part in e- 
very proportional Part of the Diffolvent, as the 
whole of the one is to the whole of the other: But 
any thing diffolved by Fire cannot thus mix, but 
flies off in Vapour, or otherwife the Fire is prefent- 
ly extinguifhed, and its Action deftroyed. 

Thefe general Obfervations, Dr. Morgan fays, in 
the tenth Section, may open a Way to aclearer 
Difcovery of the Nature and Properties of this 
wonderful Fluid, which have not yet been well con- 
fidered or underftood. In order to a fuller Know- 
ledge thereof, he lays down and endeavours to de- 
monttrate the following Propofitions : 

PROP. I. Lemma, Light is an Element fui 
Generis, and not fubjett to the mechanical Laws and 
Propertics of other Bodies, or material Fluids. 


PROP. Il. Lemma. If we Suppofe a mate- 


rial Finid endued with all the effential Properties of 
Matter, but void of Gravity, Preffure, Vis iner- 
tix, or any other mechanical Power oy Quality, 
all gravitating, refilting Bodies will move through 
uch a Medium «without Refiftance, as in Vacuo. 

PROP. Il. THrorem. Elementary Lightis 
a material Fluid, void of Gravity, Preffure, Vis 
inertia, or any other mechanical Power or Property 
whatever, and therefore its Aftion and Effed upen 
other Bodies is purely immechanical. For Proof of this 
Propofition, our Author propofes the following, 
Particulars : 

1. A Body affetted with Gravity cannot reft in 
any given Pofition, or.move in Right-Lines thro’ 
a Fluid that is fpecifically heavier or lighter than 
itfelf———But it is certain, the Rays of Light 
are projected in Right-Lines through Mediums of 
vaftly different Denfities and fpecific Gravities, and 
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this without being at all affeéted by their different 
Gravirics, or either rifing or falling in their projec- 
tile Motion, as they muft neceffarily do, were they 
at all affected with Gravity. 

2. Let the common folar Rays be colleéted in 
any affignable Degree, and exhibit all the Phzno- 
mena and Effects of Fire, which may be continued 
for any given Time, without any Fuel to work up- 
on. Now in this Cafe, condenfed Light or Fire in 
the Focus lies, as to Senfe, perfeétly quiefcent; tho’ 
it is furrounded by the circumambient Air, which is 
a gravitating Fluid, preffing every way: Yet this 
immechanical Element is not at all affected by it, fo 
as to rife or fall, or in the leaft alter its State, either 
of Reft or of Motion in Right-Lines; which yet it 
muft be, fuppofing it to be endued or affected with 
Gravity, or other mechanical Properties of Bodies. 

3. All Fluids, affected with Gravity and Re- 
fiftance, prefs undiquaque; but Light moves or aéts 
only in Right-Lines, and has no lateral Preflure, or 
Tendency to Motion at all. 

4. All gravitating, refifting Fluids, when they 
meet with any Obftacle to their dire€&t Motion, 
will, by their lateral Preffure, turn off from their 
dire&t Courfe, till they have paffed beyond the re- 
fifting Objeét, and then will fall into the void Space 
behind, and go on in the fame Courfe again, as be- 
fore they met with any fuch Refiftance. But it is 
quite contrary in the Motion of Light, which ne- 
ver falls into the Shadow beyond the Obftacle where 
its Motion was ftopt, and refifted in the dire& 
Courfe: And therefore the Parts of this Element 
do not gravitate and prefs upon each other, or up- 
on the circumambient Air ; and confequently it does 
not act by any mechanical Property. 

5. The Rays of Light do not at all difturb each 
other in their Motion, or Action in Right-Lines, 
as is evident from the Phenomena of Vifion: 
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The vifive Rays come from every Point of Space, 
and terminate in every other Point, that can be with- 
in the optic Angle of any Eye. Thus, two Men 
{tanding at a Dittance, and looking directly at each 
other, may fee one another, by Rays acting in con- 
trary Directions without Refiftance: Aid any Num- 
ber of other Men, ftanding in any cifierentPolitions, 
might fee the fame Men in the fame Inftant, by 
Rays which mutt interfect each other in all poflible 
Angles, and this without in the leaft confounding 
the Actionof Light. But with regard to Sounds, 
which are convey’d thro’ a gravitating refitting Me- 
dium, we find the Cafe pertectly ciiferent ; tor nere, 
a \\.uicitude of Sounds trom diitereat fonorous Bo- 
dies, or coming to the Ear in diferent Directions, 
cannot be diitinétly heard, 

Thefe Contiderations, our Author thinks, very 
clearly demonitrate, that Light, chro’ which Viii- 
on is conveyed, is an unrefilting Medium, and im- 
mechanical Subftance. In the eleventh, tweltth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth Sections of this 
Chapter, Dr. Morgaz continues the Subject, but 
without adding, fo tar asI can conceive, aay ‘ling 
to the Improvement or Illuftration thereof. 

In the thirtcenth Section, he confeffies his Igno- 
rance of the Manner, 1n which this immechanical Five 
id, that he has created, acts upon other iodies, 
and determines their mechanical Powers, He no 
more pretends to explain this, than how the Soul 
acts upon the Body, or the Mind upon Matter; 
But we are fure, he adds, that this is not done by 
Weight, Preffure, Refiftance, Impulfe, or any 
mechanical Power or Property whatever. It is ver 
reafonable to fuppofe, that there muft be fome Me- 
dium of Communication between the mechanical 
and immecihanical Powers of Nature, between 
Mind and Matter, Thought and mechanical paffive 
Motion; and if fo, this immechanical Fluid has 
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the beft Claim to that Function. An Hypothefis, ie 
thinks, might be laid down, which would preity 
well account for it; but that he is above indulging 
himfelf in Conjectures, or dealing in any Thing bue 
plain and demonftrable Facts. ~—— And fo we'll 
leave it, and pafs onto the third Chapter, where 
we meet with another of His fublime Dit- 
coveries: Which, only that we chufe rather to be 
obliged to him for it, we might be furnifhed with 
by a Dignitary of the Church of Jreland; I mean 
Dr. Brown, late Bifhop of Cork, who has invented 
it, or fomething exceedingly like untoit, in that 
wonderful Work of his, intitled Zhe Procedure, 
Extent, and Limits of Human Underflaniing: A 
Book fraught with the profoundeft Science, and 
which the Right Reverend Author was fo good as 
to thruft into the World, on purpofe to thruft Mr. 
Locke’s Effay on human Underftanding out of its a 
Feat hower that it has not yet quite atchieved. ——~ 
But to return to Doctor Morgan, 

In this third Chapter now before us, he enters 
upon the Theory of Human Nature, and inveftj- 
gates the general Laws of Senfation and Intelligence, 
He obferves, in the firft Section, that the Faculties 
of Human Nature may be diftinguifhed into the Ani- 
mal and Rational ; which are two effentially different 
Powers of Action, or Modifications of Exiftence, 

Of the Animal Faculties, the principal, and 
Foundation of all the reft, are the external, organi- 
cal Senfes ; which intirely depend on Matter and 
Motion. 

The fenfitive Soul, or the paffive Capaci:y of 
Senfation, is *‘* either a certain Modification of 
‘¢ organized, imprefled Motion, or fomething necef- 
‘¢ farily connected with it, and infeparable from it.” 
How far the Deity may, fome time or other, alter 
this Law, and make Senfation, or the fenfitive 
Soul, independent of Marter and Motion, we can- 
not, 
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Not, as our moft fagacious and pious Author fays, 
pretend to judge; <‘* but as the Cafe now ftands, 
“ every Nerve throughout the Body feems to be 
“ fenfitive, or capable of having Senfation im- 
«< prefied upon it, by a certain Modification and 
‘¢ Organization of Motion: And to imagine, that 
*s thefe Senfations are fubje€ted in another Sub- 
*“ ftance or Soul fituated in fome little Corner of 
«6 the Brain, or elfewhere, or not fituated at all, fo 
“* as to be tota in toto &F tota in quaitbet parte Cor- 
‘s poris, would be fcarce common Senfe, It has 
‘¢ greatly perplex’d fome Philofophers to account 
*¢ for what is really unaccountable, how Senfation 
“¢ fhould be fubjeéted in another Subftance, that is 
‘¢ effentially diftinct from the fenfitive Organs 
*s themfelves; or how a Pain in a Finger or Toe 
 fhould bea Pain of the Soul in the Head, when 
‘6 it is evident to all feeling, that the Nerve is equal- 
*¢ Jy fenfible all through.” 

That the Nerves are themfelves the proper Sub- 
jetts of Senfation, and not merely the Inftruments 
thereof, our Author pretends to evince, in the fe- 
cond and third Sections; and in the fix following he 
fays —— I proteft I don’t know what. But in the 
tenth, he becomes fomething more intelligible, and 
goes on opening hi§ great Difcovery concerning 
animal Nature. 

All our Senfations, Appetites, Inftinéts, and 
animal Paffions have, he fays, an evident Connec- 
tion with organized Matter and Motion, and exift 
fucceffively in Time and Place, which are the ef- 
fential Attributes of Matter and Motion. With re. 
{pect to the Senfations of Pleafure and Pain, in 
which almoft all our Ideas of Senfe, Appetite, and 
Inftinét terminate, thefe are evidently Jocal and 
moveable, admit of Parts, Quantity, and different 
Degrees of Intenfenefs: or Remifsnefs, which are 
likewife the Properties of Matter and Motion. 
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¢ A Pain in the Head is nog a Pain in the Finger 
« or Toe, though the fame Pain may move fuccef- 
«« fively, and exift in different Parts of Time, in 
« one Partor another. All the Affections and Ac- 
“ tributes of Matter are proportional to the Quan- 
‘© tiy of Matter thus imprefied or affected: The 
“© Gravity, Refiftance, Preffure, or moving Forces 
‘¢ of any Quantity of Matter are made up of the : 
‘© ) ke correipondent Forces of all the Parts taken 
“ cogether. In like manner, the Pleafure or Pain- 
‘¢ afficting any of the fenfitive Nerves is propor- 
“ tional, ceteris paribus, to the Parts or Quantity 
‘¢ of Matter affected ; and, in this Cafe, the Degrees 
‘© of fenfitive Pleafure and Pain correfpond exaé- 
ly to the Intenfenefs or Remilsnefs of the impref- 
‘© {zd Motion upon the fenfitive Organ; -and as 
‘s fome of the nervous fenfitive Organs are of a 
‘¢ finer and more delicate Structure and Make. 
‘¢ than others, they are, accordingly, more or 
 jefs impreffible with Pleafure or Pain, from the . 
«© fame Quantity or Degree of organized modified 
“ Motion. And.this fhews, thar all the Senfa- 
‘© tions or Modifications of animal Pleafure and 
‘© Pain are proportional to the Quantity of Moti- 
‘© on impreffed, and the Capacity or Sufceptibility 
«¢ of the fenfitive Organ to receive it; and where 
«¢ the Properties or Attributes are the fame, as has, 
‘¢ been here proved, it ts very reafonable to conclude 
« the Subject muft be the fame, and that aut. 
« SgnNSATION, APPETITE, AND INSTINCT, 
“ aRE THE ATTRIBUTES AND AFFECTIONS 
“ OF ORGANIZED MatTTeER, and arife from the. * 
“« different Forces and Direttious of the organized, 
“© modified, impreffed Mutton. . « 
This Paragraph comprehends the Quinteffence of % 
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our Author’s Syftem, with relation to the animal rt 
or fenfitive Part of Human Nature; and I have . 
cited it exactly in hisown Words, that the Reader 4 
may fee by this Example, how much that Figure of | } 
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Speech, which Rhetoricians call P/eona/m, prevails in 
his Diétion. | 

There is an Objeétion which may be ftarted a- 
gainft his Reafoning on this Head, ‘* from the 
«¢ apparent Place of the Senfation, where the Ob- 
« je€t, from whence it arifes, is external, and at a 
«¢ Diftance from the fenfitive Organ; tor in this 
«© Cafe, the apparent Place of the Senfation is at 
«¢ the external Object, and not in the Organ which 
«« receives the Impreffion. 

In the Removal of this Difficulty, he employsthe 
eleventh and twelfth Seétions. It has puzzled feve- 
ral able Philofophers, but our Author makes nothing 
atallof it: As in Truth he does of almoft every 
thing he meddles with. 

In the thirteenth Section he enters upon a new 
Topic, The rational Nature of Man, which in- 
cludes Intelligence, active Power, and free Choice. 
And here he proceeds in all Refpects, as he has 
done hitherto; Abundance of Words, Plenty of 
Tautology, and here and there a Glimpfe of Rea- 
fon. We will endeavour to extract the Spirit of 
what he advances. 

~The Object of the Intellect ts, he fays, abftract 
and reflex, fuch as arifes from the Reafon and Or- 
der of Things, and Relation of Ideas, and not the 
fimple Perception of the original Ideas themfelves, 
‘< as they arife paffively from the Impreffion of Ob- 
«¢ jects, by neceflary organized Matter and Moti- 
‘© on*. Thefe general Ideas are the Workmanfhip 
© of the Mind, not fent im ready-formed from 
«s without. Now here is intelligent Agency dif- 
“¢. covered. Fhus the Underftanding, by abf- 
«< tracting, comparing, and compounding its ori- 
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* What Wonders may we not expect in Metaphyfics, froma 


- Writer who is able to e:.preis bimieif in this Manner: “7 ng 


fafively is a very fingular Phrale ! 
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ginal fimple Ideas, in the receiving of which ic is 
paffive, forms them into general Propofitions, 
raifes Theorems, draws Confequences, and difpofes 
thefe abftraét comparative Perceptions into Sy- 
{tems of Arts and Sciences. This is what we 
call Reafoning, and differs as much from Senfati- 
on, as a Propofition from a Sound or Colour. 

Thefe abftra&t Ideas of Reflection, or general 
Truths, are not, as the Doétor tells us in the four- 
teenth Section, like our Ideas of Senfation, A ffec- 
tions of organized Matter, nor do arife from any 
modified Motion: They have no Relation at ail to 
Matter or Motion, as exifting fucceflively in Time 
or Space ; are not perceived as being here or there, 
or now and then, or as. any way affecting the exter- 
nal Senfes: And from hence it is evident, they 
muft have a Subject effentially diftinét from Mat- 
ter ; for did they exift in Matter, they muft be ap- 
prehended as exifting by fucceffive Motion in Time 
and Place. And this our Author takes to bea De- 
monftration of an immaterial intelligent Being ef- 
fentially diftiné& from Matter, and which muft there- 
fore be independent on any particular Organization 
of Matter and Motion. Whereas the fenfitive 
Soul, or Subje&t of Senfation, 1s NOTHING BUT 
ANIMATED MATTER, which under [uch particu- 
lar Organizations, and Energy of impreffed Motion, 
conceives and retains [uch or fuch Senfations of Plea- 
fare and Pain. 

A Mind or intelligent Being, therefore, as ef- 
fentially diftin& from Matter, is the Subject, as our 
Author tells us in the fifteenth Section, of all free 
Agency, moral Government, or rational ConduG : 
And is governed, as well as mere fenfitive Crea- 
tures, by genere] Laws. Intel /igence as well as Senfe 
has its natural Boundaries, which it cannor pals ; 
and thefe are the Will and eftablifhed Conftitution 
of the Deity, acting conftantly and uniformly upon 
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the Principles of perfect Truth, Wifdom, and uni- 
verfal Good. ‘+ Whatever may appear to.us Evil 
‘¢ or Wrong in the Creation, can reipect only Indi- 
*¢ viduals, confidered as {eparate from or indepen- 
¢s dent of theWhole.” This our Author will have 
to be the firft Principle of Morality and Religion ; 
«© for he who confiders only inftrumental or fecon- 
«< dary Caufes, and takes the Parts as independent 
*¢ on the Whole, while he is cenfuring every thing, 
‘6 muft ultimately blame the fupreme Caufe, the 
« Contriver and Manager of all Things.” But 
fuch Malecontents, ashe adds, ought to know, that 
God governs the World, not by particular and 6c- 
cafional, but by general and eftablifhed Laws; and 
the Reafon why he does not miraculoufly interpofe, 
as they would have him, by fufpending thefe, is, 
becaufe this would fubvert the Order ot the Uni- 
verfe, 

Natural Good, or Happinefs upon the whole, 
as appearing to the Underftanding, is the neceflary 
Objeét of all rational Choice. To chufe Evil, as 
fuch, is as great a Contradiction, as a forced 
Choice. 

No Good, how great foever it may be, or ap- 

rin abftract Reafoning, canever move a Man to 
the Choice: and Purfuit of it, til he comes to defire 
it, to regard itasa Part of his own Happine/s, and 
to be uneafy under the Want of it: This Pain or 
Stimulus of Defire is the only Motive to Action 
in the Purfuit of Happinefs. This isa fundamental 
Law of all intelligent Beings, capable of any In- 
creafe or Diminution of Happinets, and which God 
never fufpends or alters, to ferve any particular 
Purpofes. 

The Choice and Purfuit of satura] Good is what 
we call moral Good, and the Choice and Purfuit of 
naturai Evil, or Pain, is moral Evil, Falfehood in 
Action. And hence it is evident, thatno Man, as 
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rational and free, can act wrong, but from an an- 
tecedent miftaking Good and Evil, and chufing 
and purfuing one inftead of the other, 

But if this be the Cafe, how comes it that Men 
fo often chufe their own Ruin, and act fo dire@ly 
contrary to theirown Judgment and Confcience, as 
they are themfelves ready to confefs? A clear Solu- 
tion of this, Dr. Morgan fays, will remove many 
Difficulties concerning Men’s moral Conduét: And 
this is his Solution of it. + Man is a Compound, 
s¢ confifting of animated Flefh, as well as Spirit ; 
s¢ and where Senfe and Appetite are ftrong, they 
¢¢ often hurry a Man on, by mere animal /mpetus, 
¢ without Confideration. Butas foon as the Man 
‘ has Leifure for Reflection, his Reafon prefently 
‘ condemns him, for thus giving a Loofe to his 
¢ Paffions, which he might have reftrained, 

¢¢ When a Man then acts contrary to deliverate 
s¢ Judgment, and cannot plead Ignorance ; he does 
“ not really think, or formany Judgment of Rea- 
s§ fon about it at all at that time: He commands 
«© his Reafon to be filent, and refolves not to hear- 
«© ken thereto, while he lets loofe the Reins of mo- 
¢¢ ral Government, in the Gratification of his vici- 
«© ous Appetites. But no Man can here pretend he 
¢¢ was noc free in what he did. Here therefore the 
«© Liberty and Virtue of a moral Agent lies, in ex- 
“© erting his utmoft Force of Reafon againft the 
«6 Gratification of any fuch Appetites as are vicious 
«© and deftructive of Happinels. 

Here is the Doéctor’s whole Anfwer, tho* I have 
prefumed to contract the Compafs of it, as ufual, 
by laying afide fome fuperfluous Epithets, and the 
like. And now can any one appear better qualifi- 
ed for folving of Difficulties, and anfwering Ob- 
jections, than our Phyfico-Theologer? Lord, had 
he but lived in thofe Days, when Cafes of Confci- 
ence were in fafhion, as may be feen by the Adorn- 
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ing-Exercife at Cripplegate, Baxter’s Chriftian Di- 
reftory, and other Works that emerged about the 
Middle of the laft Century, his Talent this Way 
would have fet him at the Head of the Cafuifts, 
and acquired him infinitely more Efteem, than is 
now to be hoped for. 

What a furprifing Subtlety may we difcern in his 
u. Anfwer to the Queftion here before us. He had 
afferted,; ** That no Man, as rational and free, 
¢< can aét wrong, but from antecedent wrong Fudg- 
¢ ment, miftaking Good and Evil, and chufing 
“ and- purfuing one inftead of the other. 

Now this Affertion naturally produces an Objec- 
tion, viz. ** How then is it, that Men fo often 
<< chufe their own Ruin, and aét directly contrary 
<¢ to their Reafon.” This the Doctor himftlf owns 
to be a very obvious and material Objeétion, and 
infinuates as if the Removal of it would be the Re- 
moval of fomewhat elie. which one might very 
much wifh to be removed. Now here, I fay, ob- 
ferve the Dexterity of his Anfwer: He does not 
take a large Circuit, to fhew, that all Aétions pro- 
ceed from talfe Judgments .of things, formed by a 
Mind blinded or biaffed by the Paffions; but he 
falls upon the Herculean Difficulty at once, and ut- 
terly demolifhes it by one bold Affertion, viz. “ That 
¢< when a Man, in confequence of antecedent wrong 
é¢ Judgment, acts amifs, he does not really form any 
«¢ Judgment of Reafon about it at all at that Time: 
«¢ He commands his Reafon to be filent, and re- 
<¢ folves not to hearken to or regard it, while he 
¢< Jets Joofe the Reins of moral Government in the 
“+ Gratification of his v.cious Appetites.” 
Here is the Solution of the Matter: A very brief 
one it is indeed ; but not a whit, upon that Score, 
the lefs fatisfactory. | 

And here I fhould have taken leave of the Point, 
were it not for a Circumftance that requires a few 
“Words to be beftowed on it. Our Author has 
faid, 
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faid, “« No Man as rational and free can aé& 
«s wrong.” And yet a Page or two after he fays, 
sé chat when Men let loofe the Reins of moral Go- 
‘s¢ vernment, in the Gratification of their vicious 
“¢ Appetites, they cannot pretend that they were 
“¢ not free and voluntary in what they did.” Now, 
as this, at the firft Glance, has fome little Appear- 
ance of a Contradiction, the Reader is to take no- 
tice, that fo our Author may not be difhonoured, 
of a Diftinétion which entirely removes it. And 
it is thus, no Man, as free, can act wrong, but 
from an antecedent wrong Judgment; therefore a 
Man, as free, may act wrong, provided there be 
an antecedent wrong Judgment in the Cafe: 


A Man’s not forming any Judgment of Reafon at | 


all, at the time of his gratitying his vicious Appe- 
tites, but commanding his Reafon to be filent, and 
refolving not to hearken to or regard it, is the ve- 
ry fame thing with an antecedent wrong Judgment ; 
ergo, there is no Contradiction. Q, EF. D. 

And now it is to be hoped the Reader is as wife, 
in refpect of this Subject, as our Author himfelf ; and 
will never forget what a Knack he has at framing 
Theories, Reafoning, removing Objections, recon- 
ciling Contradictions, €?c. He clofes this Chapter 
by juit hinting, how far an erroneous Judgment 
may go in extenuating wrong Conduct. 

I will very quickly run over the Remainder of 
this Work, taking notice only of the moft remark- 
able Particulars in each Chapter. 

As for the fourth and fifth Chapters, which, as 
we are told in the Titles of them, treat of active 
Power, Liberty, and moral Government ; all I 
can fay of them is this, that the Doctor has therein 
play’d with thefe Subjects, as I have feen Fellows 
do with three Thimbles and a Button; he fhews 
and fhifts them fo often, that my Apprehenfion is 
utterly confounded; and if the Reader would know 
any thing about them, he muft even look for it 

Q 4 himfelf. 
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himfelf. In fome of the tranfitory Views, or rather 
Glimpfes, which I had, methoughe I perceived 
new Contradictions: But we have juft now feen 
how eafily Things of this fort are fec to rights, by 
the Help of a Provifo or Diftinction. 

After all, what I am here. faying muft be un- 
deftood to extend only to thofe Topics that I have 
fpecified ; for there is another, that occurs inciden- 
tally, in the fifth Chapter, which I have been able 
to form fome tolerable Idea of. It is a moft cu- 
rious Thing, the Profpect of which is enough to 
make any Philofopher’s Mouth water, It is not, 
we own, the Grand Elixir, but it is, nN owr Au- 
thor’s Style, that Grand Arcanum, which has hi- 
therto perplexed and confounded all. Philofophy. 
This, Dr. Morgan has happily explored; and in- 
fread of making it a Nofirum, and concealing it, 
as Ward and other fuch Emperics would do, for 
his own Pleafure or Intereft, he has generoufly ex. 
pofed ic to the World, for every Man to make 
what Advantage he can of it. This is an Affair 
of fuch Dignity, that it ought not to be introduced 
without proper Atttendants: And in the marfhal- 
fing of thefe, and ordering the whole Proceeding, 
we fhall not prefume to deviate in the leaft from 
eur Author’s Ceremoniale ; Tautology always ex- 
cepted. 

In the third Seétion of the fifth Chapter he fays, 
«¢ Nothing perhaps has contributed more to dark- 
«¢ en and perplex the Philofophy of Human Na- 
«< ture, than an unintelligible Scholaftic way of 
«¢ talking about the Mind, Soul, or thinking in- 
« selligent Principle cr Power within us.* The 
6 Mind 


* It is worth noting, how careful Dr, Morgen is, that his 
Readers fhould not miftake him. We ought candidly to fup- 
pore that nothing but fuch a generous Motive could have en- 
gaged him to fatigue his Pen by fuch a Multitude of Words.as 
; : he 
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“¢ Mind has been divided into a great Number of 
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diftinét Powers, Faculties and Capacities, a@tive 
or paffive, and fpoken of as fo many diffe- 
rent and diftinét Agents, or paffive. Sufferers: 
Thus the Underflanding perceives and judges; 
the Will orders, commands, refolves, and aéts ; 
the Confcience approves or difapproves, acquits 
or condemns; the 4ffeéftums enjoy or fuffer, and 
communicate Pleafure or Pain; whereas, in 
Truth and Reality, the Underftanding is the Per- 
ception itfelf; the Will, the actual Intention, 
Refolution or Action, and the A ffections or Paf- 
fions, the differently modify’d Pains or Pleafures 
of the fame Mind, or intelligent aétive and 
paffive Being. 

«¢ How, or after what Manner, our various and 
multifarious Thoughts, Perceptions, Defires, and 


‘ Volitions are united and held together in one en- 


tire Piece, one Mind or human Perfon, weknow 
not, nor is it poffible we fhould know;; becaufe 


_a Man,or human Perfon, isa Unity, or entire 
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lume. His liberal Seul is not fatisfied with allowing us only a 
Sufficiency of Terms, but heaps them upon us beyond Meafure : 


Piece of fuch a Compofition and Make, as tran- 
fcends all human Knowledge and Comprehen- 
fion.. The whole Defign, and al] the Ends and 
Ufes of a Clock, a Ship, or any Piece of Me- 
chaniim and Architecture, may be very well 
known, and thoroughly underftood; becaufe 
any fuch Compofition of Parts which make a U- 
nity, a whole, or an entire Piece under any De- 
nomination, being of human Contrivance and 
Formation, mutt be fo far the adequate Objeét 
of human Underftanding: But it is not fo with 
the Works of God, or the Effects of Divine 


expreffes himfelf by here, and throughout this whole Vo- 


Nay, verily, I can hardly forbear taying—Di(cretion. 
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Wifdom and Power. We may know enough of 
the Worksof God to difcover infinite Wiidom 
and Contrivance, joined with the moft abfolute, 
irrefiftable Power and Energy throughout the 
whole: But we can know nothing of the real 
Effences or internal Nature and Conftitution of 
Things, which are formed, continued, and /ub- 
fifted by the infinite untverfal Prefence, Power, 
and Agency of the Deity. 

«© Here then, perhaps, we may be let into the 
Secret, and be enabled to difcover that Granp 
Arcanum, or D fideratum, which has hitherto 
perplex’d and contounded all Philofophy, name- 
ly, what tbat unknown Subftance or Subftratum 
is, which conneéts unites, and fupports what we 
call the different Modifications, Properties, At- 
tributes and Adjunéts of Individuals. The me- 
taphyfical unintelligible Jargon of the Schools, 
about Subftance and Properties, or Attributes, 
had almoft deftroyed all Truth and common 
Senfe, in fuch abftract Reafonings, till Mr. Locke 
fet this Matter upon a better Footing, ‘i‘he 


Scholafticks had confidered and talk’d of Szb- ' 


ftance, as that which could fubfift and aét of it- 
felf, and by which the feveral Powers, Proper- 
ties, and Attributes, were united, individuated 
and denominated. Extenfion, Solidity, Mobi- 
lity, Figure, Weight, Colour, €¢. were Pro- 
perties or inherent Qualities of fome unknown 
Subjeét or Subftance, called Marrer. Sen- 
fation, Intention, Volition, &%-. were the Pro- 
perties, Acts or Affections of an unknown, 
{piritual or immaterial Sub/ffance; to this un- 
known Subftance, of which we could have no I- 
dea or Conception at all, wasattributed the whole 
Power of uniting, individuating. aétuating and 
fupporting what they called Properties, At- 
tributes or inherent Qualities: And here we fee 
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the UNKNOWN Gop whom they had never 
fought, and whofe univerfa] Prefence, Power 
and Agency, they could not difcover in his 
Works: They knew well enough what united, 
individuated and denominated the feveral confti- 
tuent Parts of aClock, a Ship, or any compound 
Piece of human Contrivance and Workmanhhip, 
but they were extremely puzzled and perplexed 
to account for the Unity and Individuation of 
the Works of God. 
‘© What is it that individuates or indentifies a 
Body, and makes it one, but that Unity of De- 
fign, that Power or Principle by which its feve- 
ral Parts cohere, and are moved and directed at 
once fo, as to anfwer the fame End and Purpofe? 
What is ic which individuates a Mind or Soul, 
but the fame Unity of Defign, or fuch Combina- 
tion and Connection of Thought, Ideas, or fuce 
ceffive Modes of Self-Confcioufnefs, fuftained by 
the divine Prefence and Power, and directed to 
the fame End and Purpofe, with regard to the 





Individual himfelf, and other Individuations of 


the fame kind, to which it is related? Take a- 
way this Unity of Defign, or mutual Relation 
and Dependence of the Parts and Whole, andall 
Individuation ceafes. And from hence it is 
evident, that the univerfal Prefence, Power and 
intelligent Agency of the Deity, is the only Prin- 
ciple of Individuation, by which all Unity and 
Diverfity, all Relation, Dependence and Con- 
nexion of Parts and Whole is fuftained and con- 
tinued, 
‘© Whether. this univerfal Prefence, Power and 
defigning Agency of the Deity, be not that Prig- 
ciple of Individuation, that unknown Subftance 
or Subftratum of Things which the Philofophers 
have been fo much,in queft of, I muft leave to 
further Confideration; but this I am fure of, that 
‘© con- 
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** confounding Things without us, with what pafies 
‘¢ within us, has been one principal Caufe of fuch 
«© Darknefs and Obicurity. 

What a Rhapfody is here! What a Fe ne /¢ai 
quct! It is richly worth taking a Review of. No. 
thing has perplexcd Philofophy more than dividing 
the Mind into a great Number of diftinct Powers, 
active or paffive, as Underftanding, Will, Affec- 
tions, €3¢.—~ All thefe fuppoled different Powers or 
Properties are nothing but dificrent Names for the 
fame Mind, or thinking Being, -conlidered as act- 
ing or being acted upon after different Manners,— 
How our various Thoughis and Volitions are unit- 
ed and held together in one Mind or human Per- 
fon, it is not paffible we fhould know. That. 
which individuates or identifies a Body is that Uni- 
ty of Defign, that Power or Principle by which. its 
feveral Parts cohere and are moved at once, fo as 
to anfwer the fame End. That which individuates 
a Mind is the fame Unity of Defign, or fuch Com- 
bination and Connection of Ideas, or fucceflive 
Modes of Seli-Confcioufnefs, fuftained by the die 
vine Prefence and Power, and directed to the fame 
Purpofe, with regard to the Individual itfelf, and 
other Individuations of the fame kind to which it 
is related. ——- From hence it is evident, that the 
univerfal Prefence, Power and intelligent Agency of 
the Deity, is the only Princivle of Individuation.— 
Whether this univerfal Prefence, Power, and de- 
figning Agency of the Deity, be not that Principle 
of Individuation, that unknown Subftance or Swd- 
firatum of Things, which the Philofophers have 
been fo much in queft of, muft be left. to further 
Confideration. | 

So that, inthe firft Place, it is impoffible to know 
what it is which identifies and individuates thinking 
Beings. — Yet, fecondly, we do know what indi. 
viduates and identifies thinking Beings, even Unity 

. | of 
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of Delign, or a Combinaiion and Connexion of 
Ideas, or fucceilive Modes of Self-Confcioufnets, 
futtained by the Divine Prefence. — Thirdly, it is 
ev.dent, taat the univerfal Prefence and intelligent 
Agency of the Deity is the only Principle of Indi- 
viduation. Fourthly, whether it be fo or not, 
is a Queftion that muft be left to further Confidera- 
tion, And then, laftly, If a Man fhould de- 
pend on St. Pauls Clock, and that fhould go 
wrong, it would be the Cautfe of his miftaking, and 
he might happen to be difappointed of his Dinner, 
I hope the Keader will not ttare at this Conclufion; 
for it is certainly as pertinent as that with which our 
ingenious Author fhutsup his Argument; andthere- 
fore | think I am juftified in it. 

And now I have quite done with the fourth and 
fifth Chapters of this admirable Treatife ; for J 
meddle not with the Subjeét of Freedom or human 
Liberty, which is therein handkd; becauie our Au- 
thor has agitated, and I may fay confounded it to fuch 
a Degree, that I cannot form any diftinct Notion of 
his Syftem concerning 1t. 

We will here theretore look into his fixth Chap- 
ter, where he defcants on moral Right and Wrong, 
and the Caufes of moral Error. -1n this Place he 
oppofes himfelf to Mr. Wollafion, who, if 1 mif- 
take not, makes Phyfical Truth and Falfehood ta 
be the Standard of moral Good and Evil. 

Moral Truth, our Dr. fays, confifts in the Congru- 
ity of. Sentiments, Difpofition and Actions, to the 
Natureand Fitnetsof Things. And this Mature of 
Things, ‘with refpect to fuch Sentiments, Tempers 
and Actions, is nothing elfe but their Relation to 
true Happinefs, ioral Truth and moral Good, 
therefore, are convertible Terms, and mutt fignity 
the fame Thing. 

From hence it is evident, that between moral 
Goodand moral Evil, or.the Right and Wrong of 
Tempers 
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Tempers and Actions, there isa Medium of Jndif- 
ferency. An Aétion, with refpect to its moral 
Qualification, may be. neither Good nor Evil, but 
purely indifferent : Or, if ic be Good or Evil, i.e. 
morally erue or falfe, it may be fo in infinite De- 
grees, ‘in Proportion to the Importance thereof, ‘as 
conneéted with or repugnant to Happinefs, whe- 
ther it regards Individuals or Society. Whereas, 
with refpeét to phyfical or logical Truth, it is not 
fo ; there can be no Degrees of fuch Truth, nor a- 
ny Medium between Truth and Falfehood: But 
every Truth is not of equal Importance, or equally 
moral. And this Diftinétion between phyfical and 
moral Truth, our Author judges abfolutely necef- 
fary to clear up fome Difficulties of Confequence, 
with which this Subject has been clogged, even by 
fome of the beft Writers in this Way. 

Moral Truth, as he goes on, confifts in practi- 
cally confidering and treating every Thing as it 
really is in Nature, and ftands related to us, #.¢. in 
treating a Friend asa Friend, an Enemy as an Ene- 
my, a good Man or a bad, a wife Manor a Fool, 
as fuch. To do otherwife, would be plainly falfe 
in Morality and Practice; ‘and therefore, in this 
Cafe, bare abftraé&t Truth in Propofitions cannot 
be the moral Rule and Law of Words or Actions. 
Nay, one may venture to affirm, that the.owning or 
not denying a phyfical abftract Truth, may be fome- 
times contradictory to the moral Truth or Rectitude 
of Actions. To informan Enemy, upon Demand, 
of what had been fecretly refolved on, for the ne- 
ceffary Defence of a Kingdom; nay, not to de- 
ceive him, as far as poffible, either by Words or Ac- 
tions, would be highly immoral. To fpeak phyfi- 
cal Truth to a Madman, or Affaffinan in Purfuit 
of an innocent Perfon’s Life, or not to deny the 
Truth in fuch a Cafe, if neceffary, muft be im. 
moral and highly criminal. | 

{To be continued. THE 





